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Exposition Suit (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers). 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS graceful costume represents the conven- 

ient suit made by French modistes for ladies 
to wear at the Exposition, and also for walking 
and travelling dresses. The design for this cos- 
tume, and also the materials, are more dressy 
than those generally used here for short suits. 
Two materials are used; those in the original, 
from which the picture was made, are beige-col- 
ored camel’s-hair and chestnut brown silk. The 
kilt skirt is made of these two materials alterna- 
ting in the pleats; the scarf is similarly made. 
Instead of the cut-away coat and separate vest, 

















this suit is made light and cool for summer by 
having merely a-habit basque on which pleated 
silk is laid to represent a vest. This effect is 
further enhanced by the pretty revers that are 
sewed on to cover the edges of the pleated vest. 
Instead of a pleated vest, striped silk may be 
used for this purpose, and brocaded silk is also 
stylish for vests. Scotch ginghams, percales, and 
piqués are being made up by this design, as well 
as more expensive fabrics. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT. PAPER PATTERN OF 
EXPOSITION SUIT (SHORT KILT SKIRT, 
SCARF, AND HABIT BASQUE WITH REVERS). 
Hasir Basque with Revers.—This pattern is 

in nine pieces—front, back, side back, side form, 








sleeve, cuff, collar, pocket, and revers. The front | 


is fitted with two darts on each side. The back 
is adjusted to the figure by a middle seam, a side 
back seam extending from the shoulder down, 
and a side form. Cut the front with the straight 
edge placed on the edge of the goods. The notch- 
es at the top and bottom show where to turn for 
the hem. Cut the collar bias, the remaining 
pieces lengthwise of the goods. Close the seams 
by the notches and perforations. Take up the 
darts in front, and sew on the revers by meeting 
the two perforations at the top, and the single 
ones at the bottom. A pleated piece of silk is 
sewed on each side, representing a vest, the edges 
of which are concealed by the revers. Place the 
pocket on the side by meeting the perforations. 





Join the collar to the neck by the notches, and 
turn down in the line of perforations. Close the 
seams of the sleeve, and sew on the cuff by meet- 
ing the notches. The edge of the: cuff indicated 
by a single perforation is laid on a fold of the 
goods’ to avoid a seam. Place the long seam of 
the sleeve to the notch in the back part and the 
short one to the notch in the front part of the 
armhole, and hold the top of the sleeve slightly 
full when sewing. Close the front of the basque 
with buttons and holes the entire length. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 4 yards. 

Snort Kixr Skirt anp Scanr.—This pattern is 
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EXPOSITION SUIT (SHORT KILT SKIRT, SCARF, AND HABIT BASQUE WITH REVERS).—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Exposition Swit (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, and Habit B 





J x with Revers), in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, 
Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 


from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 
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in eight pieces—yoke, scarf, scarf end, and one- 
half of the skirt, which consists of half the front 
and back breadths, and three side breadths. 
Place the middle of both front and back (the 
former being indicated by a single perforation, 
and the latter by two perforations) on a fold of 
the goods to avoid seams, Cut two pieces each 
of the three side breadths, and join the breadths 
by meeting the notches, Then form twenty-four 
pleats, turning one way, from the right to the 
left, by meeting two notches for each pleat. 
Press the pleats smootlily, spreading them out 
slightly toward the bottem, and hold them in po- 
sition at intervals by four rows of tapes passing 
around the skirt and fastened underneath. Place 
the front of the yoke on a fold of the goods, and 
turn the hem on the back as notched. Join the 
skirt to the yoke, and add a narrow belt to the 
top of the yoke. One-half of the scarf is given. 
Place the end indicated by a single perforation 
on a fold of the goods, as this is the middle of 
the scarf, and make three upturned pleats on 
each end by placing two perforations evenly to- 
gether for each pleat. Tack the left end of the 
scarf on the back, the upper edge meeting the 
lower edge of the yoke; then carry it down lower 
on the right side, the top edge meeting the lower 
edge of the left end in the back. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the scarf ends, make one 
deep pleat at the top, turning toward the left, by 
meeting the two perforations, and fasten on the 
middle pleat. Be particular to see that the skirt 
is the right length before cutting the material. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 10 yards. 

For scarf and ends, 24 yards. 





THE BABY’S BROTHER. 
Tae Baby is brought for the lady to see: 
“Was ever a lily-bud nicer than he?” 


But the door opens flercely on cooing and kiss, 
And—what merry outlaw from the greenwood is this? 


His brother ?—who laughs at himself in my face: 
This pict que vagabond, graceless with grace, 
Whose head, like a king’s come to grief, is dis- 
crowned. 
Ah, the kitten was wicked, and so she is drowned? 


All flashed with the butterfly chase, how he stands, 
With a nestful of birds in his pitiless hands, 
Which he mildly assures me were torn from the tree, 
Or they’d trouble their mother as Baby does me! 


“ Well, if Baby is sweet, you must love him right fast, 

Because——don’t you know? Why, because he'll not 
last! 

For I was a Baby too, some of these days, 

And just look at me now!” he unsparingly says. 

















Harper’s Macazine, WEERLY, 


AND Bazar PosTaGeE FREE. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or Harper’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, Posracr 
Prepaip by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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0 Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish and 
¢ jent Exposition Suit (Short Kilt Skirt, 
Scarf, and Habit Basque with Revers ), illustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers by Mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the en- 
tive suit. Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns 
sent on receipt of return Postage. 











YG Cut Paper Patterns of a stylish Diagonal 
Polonaise with Chemisette and Demi-trained 
Skirt ; and a Boy’s Wardrobe, consisting of Cut- 
away Coat, Sailor Vest-Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, 
Pleated Blouse,and Knickerbockers, for Boy from 
409 Years old, will be published with our next 
Number. 





0@~ 7ke ILLusrRaTED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out grat sitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for June 15 contains a strong portrait 
of PRINCE BISMARCK, @ double-page view of the 
Paris Exhibition, and other attractive features, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for June 22. 





OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
JUNE. 
** Sumer is i-cumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wede nu— 
Sing cuccu, cuccu!” 

HUS lightly lilts the earliest English 
song, written about 1228, when the dis- 
comfort and squalor of every-day life—the 
fireless rooms, the glassless windows, the 
beds of bundled straw littering the floor— 
made the June sunshine seem among the 
best riches of existence. From a dim an- 
tiquity this joy-month has been the chosen 
wedding season—a preference bequeathed 
probably by those forgotten ages when the 
summer solstice began the year, and was 

especially sacred to youth and fertility. 
On the Ist of June, 1594, during the strug- 
gle of Henry IV. for his crown, was born in 
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poverty, in a hamlet of Normandy, the great 
artist NicHoLas Poussin, whom HaZ.itr 
called the MILTON among painters, and Rus- 
KIN pronounced the principal master of the 
classical landscape, whose noble art was 
outshone only by the beauty of his life. 
One of the famous names among men when 
he was a lad was that of sallow, crooked, 
clever RoBERT CECIL, Earl of Salisbury (just 
thirty-five years his senior), whom it pleased 
the free-tongued ELIzaBETH to call her “ pig- 
my,” but who became her able Prime Minis- 
ter, and her successor’s. On their birthday, 
in the year 1205, having seen one hundred 
years of the fierce time of the Crusades, of 
constant wars, of struggles between civil 
factions, of quarrels of rival popes and tur- 
bulent kaisers, there had died the wonderful 
blind old DanDoLo, Doge of Venice, soldier 
and statesman, who stormed Constantinople, 
and declined the conquered throne at nine- 
ty-nine. 

On the 2d of June, 597, in pleasant Kent, 
was solemnized by the holy St. AUGUSTINE 
the baptism of the Saxon King ETHELBERT, 
the most important convert to Christianity 
since CONSTANTINE. On that day, in 1572, 
THoMAS HOWARD, Duke of Norfolk, premier 
peer of England, of vast wealth and power, 
of great capacities, generous, prudent, mod- 
erate, a sincere Protestant, laid his proud 
head upon the block in expiation of the 
unpardonable crime of aspiring to the hand 
of the deposed, imprisoned, and suspected 
Queen of Scots. On that day, in 1580, the 
grim and hard-grained Regent Morton— 
hard even to Queen Mary’s beauty and sor- 
row and beguiling charm—perished by the 
“Maiden,” that primitive guillotine which 
he had introduced into Scotland, and to 
whose sharp deliverance he had sent so 
many better men. 

On June 3, 1740, died that forgotten wor- 
thy JETHRO TULL, an obscure country gen- 
tleman, who devised “drill sowing and fre- 
quent hoeing,” saving not only the food of 
millions in seed, but making the poorest soil 
respond to that fertilization of the common 
air which followed constant loosening. On 
June 3, 1814, was buried the beautiful Jo- 
SEPHINE, whose eventful life had closed five 
days before. 

June 4, 1738, was the birthday of King 
GEORGE III.—a day so full of consequences 
to his far-off American colonies. 

June 5, 468 B.c., is the memorable birth- 
day of SocraTEs, noblest of the ancients— 
not alone the father of philosophy, but the 
lofty moralist, the humble seeker after truth, 
the most pious of men (though accused of 
denying the gods), the teacher of ALCIBI- 
ADES, XENOPHON, PLATO. Two thousand 
years afterward political murders were still 
so common that when Count Ea@Mont and 
Count Horn perished by the axe at Brus- 
sels, on the 5th of June, 1568, they were but 
two out of scores of martyrs which that age 
saw in all the nations calling themselves 
civilized—two chiefly remembered because 
the feeling roused by their death secured a 
united Netherlands. 

The 6th of June is memorable in arts and 
letters as being the birthday of the great 
painter VELASQUEZ, in 1599; of PIERRE Cor- 
NEILLE, founder of the French drama, chief 
unfolder of the national genius, and almost 
the creator of the modern French tongue, 
in 1606 ; as well as the death-day of ARIosTo, 
“ after HOMER the favorite poet of Europe,” 
in 1533; of Patrick HENRY, in 1799; and of 
that great social philosopher JEREMY BEN- 
THAM, in 1832. 

On June 7, 1329, King Ropert Bruce 
ended his fifty-five years of tumultuous life, 
thirty-three of which had passed in plot- 
ting, in private quarrels, in battle, in hiding 
with a price upon his head. On June 7, 
1780, the skies above London were reddened 
with the flames of thirty-six conflagrations, 
while the city lay helpless in the hands of 
a drunken mob, roused to fury by an at- 
tempt of Parliament to lighten the disabili- 
ties which so unjustly burdened the Cath- 
olics. 

June 8, 68, perished by suicide the detest- 
ed NERO, who at thirty-one had exhausted 
the capacities of vice for himself and of 
misery for his subjects. Died also, in 632, 
that extraordinary religious genius and 
lofty poet MOHAMMED, whose strange life is 
but now beginning to be understood. 

June 9, 1792, was the birthday of JoHn 
HowarD PAYNE, a New York boy, who wrote 
that tender song “ Home, sweet Home,” in a 
now-forgotten melodrama called Clari, the 
Maid of Milan. 

Trinity-Sunday, June 10, 1688, was born 
that luckless Prince of Wales James FRran- 
cis EDWARD, commonly called the Pretend- 
er, who was smuggled out of England on a 
wild wet winter night of his babyhood, and 
lived forseventy-seven years an exiled claim- 
ant .of the throne of his fathers—that ex- 
ile whose striking though unjust portrait 
adorns that perfect novel Henry Esmond. 

June 11 is memorable as the birthday into 
life or immortality of many kings, states- 
men, soldiers, and scholars. But no name 


is more venerable than that of RoGEr (Friar) 
Bacon, who died in 1294. Forbidden by the 
rules of the Franciscan order the use of 
writing materials without the consent of 
his superiors, unable to find honest tran- 
scribers, believed by the common people to 
be a magician because of his vast knowl- 
edge, dreaded by the Church as a possible 
heresiarch for the same cause, and finally 
imprisoned for ten years on a charge of actu- 
al heresy, there was but one brief decade in 
his troubled life when, under the pretection 
of Pope CLEMENT IV., he was free to publish 
his philosophy and his discoveries. Yet there 
was no branch of science which he had not 
exhausted, and he is believed to have dis- 
covered the camera-obscura, the air-pump, 
the diving-bell, the explosive power of gun- 
powder, and the uses of optical lenses. 

June 12 has given this age two personages 
worthy of note—HARRIET MARTINEAU (who 
died June 27, 1876), in 1802, and CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, in 1819. 

June 13 gave FANNY BuRNEY to the last 
century, the pet of Dr. JOHNSON, the admira- 
tion of WINDHAM, GIBBON, SHERIDAN, REYN- 
OLDS, called by BurKE the first woman of 
her time, the author of Evelina and Cecilia— 
novels more eagerly awaited and more ar- 
dently admired than those of the great Sir 
WALTER, and read to-day, if read at all, only 
from curiosity. 

On the 14th of June, 1662, was beheaded 
at the Tower that enlightened patriot Sir 
HarRrRY VANE the younger, once Governor 
of the Massachusetts Colony—a man pro- 
nounced by the king “too dangerous to 
live.” 

On the 15th of the month, in 1330, was 
born that “ mirror of chivalry” Epwarp the 
Black Prince, who took from the King of 
Bohemia, overcome by him at Crécy, August 
26, 1345, his crest—three ostrich feathers, 
with the motto Ich dien (I serve)—which has 
since been the crest of the Prince of Wales. 
On the 16th of June, 1487, was fought the 
last great battle on English soil, that of 
Stoke, between the factions of York and 
Lancaster, which set the Tupors firmly on 
the throne, and led, unwittingly, to the 
Reformation and the liberties of modern 
England. 

On the 17th of June, 1703, was born that 
great reformer JOHN WESLEY, who at thirty- 
five was a despised field-preacher, and at 
eighty-seven, when he died, was the head 
of a great independent religious community 
already numbering 76,000 in Great Britain 
and 57,000 in America, and counted tu-day 
by millions, One of his wisest sayings was, 
“T feel and grieve, but, by the grace of God, 
I fret at nothing.” 

On June 18, 1815, was fought the battle 
of Waterloo, which changed the destinies 
of Europe. 

On June 19, 1566, in a hot, close room of 
Edinburgh Castle but eight feet square, was 
born that king so arbitrary yet so weak, so 
learned yet so fantastic, so canny yet sc 
blind, “the wisest fool in Christendom,” as 
Henry IV. called him—James VI. of Scot- 
land and I. of England—of whom his beau- 
tiful young mother said at his birth, “This 
is the son who, I hope, shall first unite the 
two kingdoms,” and on whose baby brow 
the crown was set at thirteen months. 
Three centuries and a half before, the day 
had witnessed an event of still larger conse- 
quences, when, at Runnymede, in 1215, the 
barons of England had forced from King 
JOHN the Magna Charta, which forbade ir- 
regular taxation, and guaranteed safety to 
freemen, merchants, and villains, or bond la- 
borers, from all but legally imposed penal- 
ties—an enormous advance for the thirteenth 
century, and the first great stride toward 
constitutional government. 

The sweet and wise spirit of Mrs. Bar- 
BAULD entered life on June 20, 1743. 

On the 21st, in 1377, the restless and warlike 
Epwakrp IIL. ended his fifty years’ reign of 
conquest and plunder, bequeathing the hor- 
rors of civil war to his weak RICcH- 
ARD II. In 1631 died, also, another ardent 
and adventurous spirit, Captain JoHN SMITH, 
the founder of Virginia; while, twenty-one 
years before, yet another great American ex- 
plorer, HENRY Hupson, had been deserted 
by his crew to meet an icy death in the 
frozen bay which bears his name. 

That benefactor of children good THOMAS 
Day, father of Sandford and Merton (which 
LeigH Hunt called a book to be forever 
grateful for), but best known in his own 
day as an ardent philanthropist, the foe of 
slavery, and the devoted friend of the Amer- 
ican colonies, was born June 22, 1748. 

On June 23, 1646, appeared that univers- 
al genius Lerentrz, friend of HuYGHENs, 
BoYLE, NEWTON, and co-discoverer with the 
latter of the fine theory of fluxions. 

JouN CHURCHILL, the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, handsomest and most unscrupulous 
of men, came into this world—to change 
dynasties, to conquer nations, and to dread 
nothing, good or evil, save his splendid 
duchess—on the 24th of June, 1650. 





The 25th, the 26th, and the 27th have 


fewer names of renown upon their list 
than any others, though by no means poor. 
But the 28th was the birthday of that roy- 
al Bluebeard Henry VIII., in 1491, of the 
great RUBENS, in 1577, and of Rousseau, 
in 1712, 

The 29th of June is the festival of St. Pr- 
TER, martyred at Rome in the year 68, under 
the tyrannous Nero. This favorite saint 
has in England alone more than a thousand 
churches. In deference to him, also, arose 
the custom of changing the birth-name of 
the Pope on his accession. In 884 PETER 
DI Porc, out of humility, deeming it pre- 
sumptuous to call himself Perer IL., chose 
the name of Srratvs IL, and since his day 
no Pope has taken or retained the name of 
PETER. 

The best celebrity of June 30 is that it put 
an end to the use of the barbarous pillory 
in England,in 1837. This instrument of tor- 
ture, invented for the humiliation of cheats 
and mountebanks, had been honored by the 
presence of LEIGHTON, of the undaunted 
LILBURNE, of PRYNNE, of DANIEL DEFOE— 
honest protestants, one and all, against the 
tyranny of Church or state. 

History is not always cheerful reading, 
but it plainly declares that the race grows 
wise, and that the June of 1878 will smile 
on @ more tolerant, riore humane, and more 
enlightened world than any by-gone June 
has seen. 








“TO PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS.” 


HE wit who pledged the memory of 

“the good and much-abused King Hrer- 
op” spoke for a vast though silent constitu- 
ency. The Emancipated Child of the nine- 
teenth century is a terror to his kind. No 
place is so secret that this young vandal 
does not devastate it. No treasure is so hid- 
den that his rude hands do not seek it out. 
No hour is so private, no meeting so apart, 
no conversation so intimate, that his ebul- 
lient presence does not pervade it. 

He makes travelling a mortification to the 
flesh by reason of his strident voice, his 
noisy incursions on his neighbors’ quarter 
sections, his endless and senseless chatter. 
He turns hotels into menageries of impish 
creatures, less child than monkey, conscious, 
pert, agile, greedy, quarrelsome, and imita- 
tive. One fancies that the affrighted Lares 
and Penates, roused by his sound and fury 
from the decorous repose of ages, must clap 
thoir hands ta thair hawildared sara and 
hurry off to less advanced regions. And if 
the purblind father and doting mother of 
the terrible child do not mark their flight, 
at least the grown-up brothers and sisters, 
the faithful family friends, bewail the decay 
of hospitality and the flickering out of the 
old flame on the hearth-stone. 

For in the home where the Emancipated 
Child is supreme, desolation reigns. It may 
be a frescoed and gilded desolation. The 
table may be set for banqueting. Music and 
flowers may offer their sweetest welcome. 
The doors may open wide. But if the guest 
is to be harried in the drawing-room by un- 
expected onslanghts of pugnacious infancy, 
if he is to be hounded in the dining-room 
by ever-fresh relays of useless questions, or 
doomed to have his best sayings lost in the 
din of adolescent chatter and racket, he 
will rather elect a dinner of herbs where 
peace is. 

Even before the persecuting age is at- 
tained the Emancipated Child practices in- 
timidation. While he is still too new to 
have an individual interest save to his pro- 
genitors, he is so exhibited and praised, all 
other relations, pursuits, and claims are so 
superfluously, and with blare of bugles and 
beat of drums as it were, laid away in his 
crib, that the outside world naturally re- 
sents him. A man and woman, rich in 
friendships, noted for good sense and charm- 
ing hospitality, in whom a large circle of 
acquaintances has inalienable rights of 
warm sympathy and delightful companion- 
ship, become, by the mere advent beneath 
their roof of the Emancipated Child, a pair 
of narrow - minded, uninteresting, monoto- 
nous slaves of the night-lamp. 

Probably the most revengeful victim of 
this reign of terror would not wish to rele- 
gate his tormentors to the stern discipline 
of the colonial period, when the wish of his 
sober elders was the absolute law of the 
child, and when, according to the statute- 
book, a youth might be stoned to death 

for “cursing his orderly parents,” with 
graduated retribution for less flagrant re- 
bellion. Pity and progress alike forbid. 
Nor is a reminiscence of children of the 
Sandford and Merton pattern to be desired. 
Indeed, we have no doubt that Miss Harriet 
Byron in pantalets, and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son at the age of tops and seed-cake, were 
a pair of little prigs too insufferable to live 
with. 
But is there no species between the prig 
and the Yahoo? Yes, thank Heaven, for 





Love is immortal, and Modesty bides, trem- 
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bling, in those scattered homes that wel- 
come her, and Dignity and Gentleness and 
that kindly Affection that prefers another's 
gain are the counsellors and handmaids of 
many a tender mother. And it is the fa- 
thers and mothers, after all, who are re- 
sponsible alike for the angel and the imp. 
It is not fair to be wroth with the children, 
however exasperating they prove. But 
parents ought to be taught, with sharp 
goads of reproaches if need be, that the 
grown-up world has rights which children 
are bound to respect. They must learn that 
these precious pigmies have no title to dom- 
inate the home, and still less to tyrannize 
over the stranger within the gates. There 
can be no perfected home without the nurs- 
ery, it is true, but if that department fill 
the four walls from roof to cellar, its abun- 
dance is the leanness of the rest. 

It is a natural reaction from the old, hard, 
unsympathetic attitude toward children 
which was our Puritan inheritance, this 
unconsidered vassalage to them. But for 
their sakes, if not for our friends’ and our 
own, we should put them under instant 
bonds for good behavior. It is the well- 
bred, sweet-voiced, unaggressive children for 
whom all the finest pleasures wait—invita- 
tions, presents, delightful attentions from 
their elders. It is the discipline of obedi- 
ence to reasonable and steadfast law which 
makes happy and beautiful character. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EXPOSITION SUIT (sHoRT KILT SKIRT, SCARF, AND 
HABIT BASQUE WITH REVERS). 


d ie Exposition Suit illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is one of the most stylish short cos- 
tumes that French modistes design. It is more 
dressy than any we have hitherto illustrated, yet 
is very simple in construction, and is cooler and 
pleasanter for summer wear, because the basque 
and vest are one garment instead of being made 
in two separate pieces. Two materials, wool and 
silk, are used, and this contributes to the dressy 
appearance of the suit; but if a plainer toilette is 
desired, one fabric can be used with this model, 
and the effect will not be destroyed. Beige-colored 
wool and marron brown silk are employed in the 
dress from which the picture was made. The 
same design is carried out in two shades of mas- 
tic gray, in grayish-green that is a cross between 
réséda and olive, and in dark blue flannels. Very 
neat dresses of this kind are also made of black 
cashmere and silk. Thinner materials are not 
liked for kilt ckirte. Roanrettes in olive and moss 
colors, with a damask silk vest in which cream or 
beige tints prevail, are stylish combinations. In 
this case the vest is laid plainly on the pattern 
instead of being pleated. The habit basque which 
forms part of this suit is cut in the long ample 
shape now used on the handsomest French dress- 
es. In order to have this garment all in one piece, 
the vest is formed by merely laying pleats of silk 
on the front of the lining extending from the 
throat to the end of the basque; the remainder 
of the front is then finished out with the wool 
material. A revers is added to conceal the joining 
of the silk and wool, and this may be of either 
one of the materials. The scarf—made of alter- 
nate folds of wool and silk—passes around the 
figure below the basque, and is lower on one side 
than the other, giving a diagonal drapery; this 
scarf and the ends of the basque conceal the 
broad yoke of the kilt skirt, and the scarf ends are 
sewed on to conceal the place where the scarf 
stops. The ends of the scarf are of wool lined 
with silk, and, when sewed on, the silk of one 
end is on the outside, and the other end shows 
the woolen side. The kilt skirt is similar to that 
we have already given, with this exception, the 
pleats are all turned one way, instead of beginning 
under a box pleat in front, and turning toward 
each side. 

That the short dress is a success is evident by 
a glimpse of any well-dressed group of ladies on 
the city streets or among travellers by boat or 
car. Already ladies wonder at the labor and pa- 
tience with which they held up long walking 
dresses; and, moreover, they now say, “ How old- 
fashioned and how dowdy long skirts look in the 
street!” The Bazar has illustrated and given cut 
paper patterns of the various styles adopted for 
these dresses—with the cut-away coat and vest, 
with the kilt skirt, with the plain round skirt, in 
princesse shape, and now with the favorite habit 
basque. In this variety there is something to suit 
all figures, something for both old and young, 
and to please all tastes. 

When cut-away coats are preferred with kilt 
suits the English cloths called homespuns are 
used. These are similar to the rough woolens 
employed for Ulsters and steamer cloaks, but are 
usually of a solid color in stylish shades of beige 
or olive. These coats are made long enough to 
serve as jackets with any dress, and in many 
cases they are made to fasten by three or four 
buttons straight down the front, and are some- 
times double-breasted with two rows of buttons. 
In these cases the vest is seen only at the throat 
and below the waist. Such coats are very stylish 
when made of beige-colored homespun, or else 
the Scotch Cheviots such as gentlemen wear, and 
worn with a vest of chestnut brown velvet. 
Rows of machine-stitching on the edge are the 
trimmings. 

The caprice for fancy vests increases, Striped 
silk vests are considered especially elegant in 
black, cream, or beige brown, with satin stripes 
of the same shade. When brocaded vests are 
used some of the brocade appears as trimming 








for the sleeves, collar, and as the wide turned- 
up revers on the apron front of the washer-wom- 
an over-skirt. White Turkish towelling and 
piqué vests are very popular with black dresses ; 
black and white checked woolen vests are also 
pretty to lighten black suits. The furnishing 
houses are making white piqué vests to sell sep- 
arate from suits. 
LACE WRAPS. 


Lace wraps are capes, fichus, or mantles. Very 
few lace sacques are shown, and no new ones are 
imported; nevertheless, ladies who have nice 
sacques of thread, llama, or guipure laces will 
wear them, and find them appropriate for the 
clinging short dresses, provided they are not 
made in the broad sailor sacque pattern worn 
previous to last year. The lace sacques brought 
out last year were shaped to slope in with the 
figure, and are still in good style; very nice 
llama sacques are now offered at $15 that were 
formerly marked $35 or $40 

The present fancy is for Spanish blonde lace 
and the imitation French laces in thread designs. 
The lace wrap most largely imported is a Span- 
ish mantle that may be worn over the shoulders 
as a cape, may be tied as a fichu, or may be 
thrown over the head to serve as a coiffure or 
as a Spanish veil. This is called at some houses 
the Madralina, and at others the Andalusia. In 
the popular Spanish blonde imitation lace, either 
white or black, these cost from $5 up to $12; 
in real guipure lace they are from $20 to $50, 
those at $30 being very beautiful; of real thread 
lace they cost from $25 to $100. These are in 
regular mantilla shape, with round cape back 
and longer ends in front; some are called dou- 
ble Andalusias, because they fold over from the 
top almost double; the latter are most effective 
as Spanish veils, as they have depth enough to 
cover the back of the head and shoulders, and to 
lap on the bosom in the picturesque style worn 
by Spanish women. 

There are also pretty mantles made up on net 
foundations that are covered with rows of pleat- 
ed French lace. The net is cut to fit the shoul- 
ders closely, and the fronts are long and narrow. 
The lace used is about three inches wide, is laid 
in small knife pleats, and each row is made to 
lap slightly over the row next below it. Four 
or five rows are sufficient for the back; a head- 
ing of jet beading is then put on the upper row, 
and above this is a standing pleating of the lace. 
In the stores $11 or $12 is the price of these 
shoulder capes with mantle fronts, There are 
also many round cardinal capes, reaching only to 
the elbows, made of these pleated laces, or else 
entirely of jet or of rows of fringe. 

Lace points in the large three-cornered shawl 
shapes are very much reduced in price, and are 
capable of being transformed into graceful wraps 
by draping them in pleats at the top; a cluster 
of ribbon loops in the back holds the fullness ; 
the fronts lap on the bust, and are tied with 
ribbons. The object is to reduce the shawl in 
size, making it almost as small as the fichus and 
Spanish capes. 


CHINA CRAPE FICHUS. 


The wrap that next after lace is commended 
for lightness and for dressy summer wear is the 
fichu of China crape. The handsomest of these 
have insertion and pleated edge of French lace, 
with high lace frills around the neck; they are 
made to order in black crape or in pale blue 
with white Maltese lace, and cost $50 or $60. 
The simpler fichus are much smaller, just cover- 
ing the shoulders, and are embroidered in the 
back, or else quite plain, and are edged with 
fringe. These cost from $12 to $15. Ladies 
who have Canton crape shawls of plain surface, 
or else with only a little embroidery in each cor- 
ner, are having them dyed black and made up 
in fichus, Canton crape is one of the few mate- 
rials that can be dyed without injuring ; it is nat- 
urally soft and flexible, and is not made more 
flimsy by the coloring process. Pretty little 
squares of the French-made silk crape, which is 
sold under the name of China crape, are used for 
the house and piazza, or instead of long lace 
scarfs in the street. They are not larger than a 
gentleman’s pocket-handkerchief, and are worn 
three-cornered. They cost from $3 upward, and 
are plain, with fringe, or else embroidered in one 
corner, 

TRIMMING LACES, ETC. 


The black trimming laces most used this sea- 
son on grenadine and on silk dresses are the in- 
expensive Spanish blonde and French laces. The 
Spanish laces have rich heavy patterns on very 
thin grounds, and are therefore very effective. 
They are put on slightly full, the fullness being 
held in gathers, and are used to edge grenadine 
over-skirts, basques, and polonaises, There are 
very good designs in trimming widths—from three 
to five inches—for 75 cents a yard; those at $1 
are very handsome, and the bestequalities are sold 
for $1 50. These are all imitations of the rare 
Spanish laces which are very seldom brought. to 
this country. The French laces from 30 cents 
upward are considered good enough to be folded 
up in small flat pleatings ; their pretty patterns 
are thus concealed, but it is necessary that the 
edge be good, or else the pressing necessary to 
flatten the pleats will wear it off. 

A novelty in white torchon lace is called dou- 
ble-meshed torchon, and is without a fancy de- 
sign, resembling merely eyelet-holes, with a scallop 
to finish the edge. This is stylish trimming for 
cambric dresses, and is used for stuffs of light 
quality ; it is exceedingly strong, and is preferred 
to all other trimmings for petticoats either of 
muslin or of flannel. It is 40 cents a yard. 

Duchesse lace is the most popular of the white 
laces for trimming evening dresses of silk or 
gauze; it is also used for parasol covers, for 
handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, vests, collarettes, and 
finally for mitts. A handsome set of wide collar 
and cuffs of duchesse lace costs from $25 upward. 





MADE-UP LACE COLLARS, 


As the fashions of collars change so soon, la- 
dies who object to buying the duchesse collars 
and cuffs use narrow Valenciennes edging, and 
make for themselves pretty sets at small ex- 
pense. The foundation of the large collar 1s cut 
out of very sheer muslin or else white wash net. 
On this the rows of edging are basted in parallel 
single rows, or else in bunches formed of two rows 
of the gathered edging headed by narrow velvet 
ribbon, either black, blue, or rose-color. Eight 
rows of lace arranged in four clusters make the 
collar deep enough; two rows are then made to 
stand up around the neck for a finish to the col- 
lar. The cuffs are similarly made. 

The effective church lace, or Irish point as it is 
also called, is very popular for collarettes, outside 
cuffs, and large collars. This lace is very sheer 
fine muslin cut out in designs, and the edges over- 
wrought, Collarettes of this lace are made in 
vest shape, and cover the long front of the basque. 
The edges are caught together by tiny bunches of 
flowers or else by knots of ribbon. They cost 
from $15 to $20. 

Neck-ties of white muslin laid in long close 
folds are made very slender, and are crossed on 
the bosom, or else they are long enough to reach 
straight down to the end of the basque. They 
are edged with Valenciennes lace, and have inser- 
tion to match. They are also made of black or 
white crépe lisse for mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoxp, ConstaBE, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co. ; 
and Minter & Grant. 





PERSONAL, 


THERE is not much left of the personal prop- 
erty of the late lamented Queen ELizaBetu, yet 
the Countess BRownNLow has a white satin cap, 
and satin boots decked with embroidery and sil- 
ver, that were worn by that deceased potentate. 
These dainty relics the countess has loaned to 
an exhibition of ancient needle-work in London. 

—The future wife of the Duke of Connaught 
(Prince AnTHUR) is the youngest daughter of 
Prince CHARLES FREDERICK of Prussia. She is 
pretty, charming, amiable, and seventeen. The 
duke now has a government allowance of $75,000 
per annum, which, on his marriage, will be raised 
to $125,000. He is now twenty-eight, is at the 
head of the first battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and is very 
popular with his officers. 

—Madame BonaparTE had a case in court in 
Baltimore last week against the Tax Court, in- 
volving the taxation of stocks and bonds belong- 
ing to her amounting to $472,000. Quite an ar- 
ray of counsel were present. The case is by 
consent to go to the Court of Appeals, and be 
made a test case for other cases of a similar na- 
ture. It is pleasant to know that the old lady, 
who is over ninety, is so well-to-do in the world. 
She has many other assets besides the $472,000. 

—The Rey. W. Travuter, of West Hareham, 
England, has just complcted his one-hundredth 
year. He is the oldest Wesleyan clergyman in 
the kingdom, and though he retired from full 
duty some years ago, still preaches and enjoys 
fair health, 

D. D., 8. J., H. M., and C. W. Fretp have 
been to Haddam, Connecticut, to make arrange- 
ments for the purchase of a plot of ground for a 
public park, to commemorate the work of their 
father, who for many years was pastor of a 
church at Haddam. 

—Mark Twain’s brother, a practicing lawyer 
in Iowa, says that most of the stories in Mark’s 
books are founded on fact. ‘‘ In 1861,” he says, 
“T was appointed by President Lincoxn Secre- 
tary of the Territory of Nevada. The journey 
then had to be made by stage-coaches. Mark 
wanted to go with me. His parents opposed it, 
but go he would, and go he did. It was his first 
step in Roughing It. Every word in that book 
is true. The book which he mentions as being 
thrown about in the stage-coach is now in my 
possession, and it is a dictionary. The account 
of himself and another becoming the owners of a 
valuable silver mine was not an exaggeration, 
but strictly true; and he frequently told me, 
after showing me the manuscript, that he was 
afraid people would not believe it. If there was 
any gradation in the truthfulness of his stories, 
that was the truest. Very many of the marvel- 
lous and ridiculous scenes and events he relates 
in that book I was witness of. Of course he 
touched and embellished the ludicrous side of 
them.”’ 

—JvAN GONZALES, a Mexican living near Fort 
Concho, Texas, is a genius with the lasso, which 
he can throw 225 feet, and catch his animal ey- 
ery time. 

—Mr. Asney Hastrn@s has recently purchased 
at auction Mauchline Castle, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
Mauchline gives the title to the eldest sons of 
the Earls of Loudon, To the public the old 
castle has this interest, that within it the poet 
Burns married JzaN Armour, his “ Bonnie 
JEAN.” 

—The Keble College Chapel, at Oxford, which 
was erected by the munificence of a single in- 
dividual, the late Mr. WrLL1am Grss, a British 
merchant, has just been supplemented by asplen- 
did college hall, library-room, and lecture-room, 
the gift of Mr. Grsss’s two sons. The hall is 
127 feet long by thirty-five feet wide, and the 
architecture is noble and beautiful. The whole 
of this magnificent pile of eyes has been 

resented to the college by two benefactors. 

ince the opening of the chapel in 1876 numer- 
ous other buildings have been completed, of the 
same style as the earlier portion of the college. 
Additional sets of rooms have been built, giving 
in all accommodation for 140 students within 
the college walls, the principle of the place be- 
ing intramural residence; and the warden’s lodg- 
ings, a large and handsome pile, has been erected 
at the southeast corner of the college, constitu- 
ting one angle of a second quadrangle. In short, 
while Keble mare. takes rank in point of the 
number of its students with the first three or 
four colleges, the extent of its agent is even 
greater in proportion than the number of its 
students. The opening of the new hall and li- 
brary took place a few weeks ago, The Right 
Hon. W. E. Guiapstong, M.P., the Right Hon. 
GaTHORNE Harpy, M.P. (Secretary for War), 
Lord SeLBorne, Earl Beaucuamp, the bishops 








of Oxford and Salisbury, and the colonial bish- 
ops of Cape Town, Bombay, and Bloemfontein 
were present. There was a religious service in 
the chapel, where Lord BeaucHamp and Mr. 
GaTHORNE Harpy read the lessons for the day. 
—Speaking of very old people, they have in 
Bakersfield, Vermont, one Haze.tine, aged 
eighty-eight, who has resided in that town sev- 
enty-eight years, and for fifty years in the same 
house, which he built himself. He was first 
elected town-clerk in 1820, and has held the office 
ever since, having been elected last March for the 
fifty-eighth time, and has never had an assistant. 
Another instance in the venerable line is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roprnson, of Mountain City, Tex- 
as. He is said to be one hundred and three; she, 
one hundred and two. They hied them to the 
nuptial altar eighty-two years ago in Kentucky. 
The old man says he never swore but one oath, 
never borrowed but fifty cents, and never gave a. 
note. He and his wife are like children in their 
devotion to each other, and after any separation 
do a tear or two, perhaps three, on meeting. 
—The Springfield Republican says that it will 
surprise most persons to learn that Earl Rvus- 
SELL, who has just died, was ever a poet; but 


so it seems. After visiting Spain he published 
a tragedy, Carlos, in 1822, and he private- 


ly printed a translation of the fifth book of 
Homer’s Odyssey, in which Calypso appears. 
He also produced a second tragedy— Caius 
Gracchus—before 1830. He was born in tlie 
same year with the poet SHELLEY; and it is 
interesting to think that remarkable youth 
might have lived to our own day but for “that 
fatal, that accursed bark’’ in which he was 
drowned. Lord Jonn RussE.Lt’s verses were of 
no merit, but every gentleman was then ex- 
pected to write some, and he had so much con- 
fidence in his powers as to print them. He 
wrote a great deal of prose, his best book being 
his Life and Letters of Moore. Lord Joun’s own 
best piece of writing was his letter to Dr. MERE- 
WETHER about the election of Dr. HAMPDEN as 
a bishop. ‘Sir,’ he wrote as Home Secretary, 
“T have had the honor of receiving your letter 
of the 22d inst., in which you intimate to me 
your intention of violating the law. I have the 
honor to be your obedient servant, J. Russext.”’ 
This note did the business, and Dr. HamMPDEN 
was elected without “upsetting the coach,” 
which was an exploit of Lord Joun’s some years 
later. Lord PALMERSTON once imagined Lord 
JOHN, who did not speak well any language but 
English, making this speech as ambassador at 
Vienna : “ Je voudrais si je coudrais, mais je suis 
trés sorry que je cant.” 

—The ripest old Missourian living is Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER MANN, of Independence, who has 
reached the great age of one hundred and four. 
He is the father of twenty-eight children, eight- 
een of whom are still living. The eldest, a son 
living in California, is seventy-eight. He has 
been twice married, his second wife, now fifty- 
two, still living. He is grandfather and great- 
grandfather to about one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren. He is well-to-do, his land being worth 
$100 per acre, and his dwelling-house covering 
nearly half an acre of ground. The first hat he 
ever wore was purchased with wild turkeys; his 
tirst pair of shoes were bought when he was fif- 
teen years old; his first boots, when he was 
twenty-three. His folks lived on corn ground 
in a mortar, the distance to mill being so great 
and Indians so troublesome that a trip was sel- 
dom made. Sticks were used to prepare the 
ground in which corn was to be planted, as no 
hoes, spades, ploughs, or harrows were to be had 
in those days. He has stood “‘turn as guard” 
many a time in Kentucky while others were in- 
side a stockade or house attending divine wor- 
ship. He was in St. Louis seventy years ago, 
when it contained one brick house. In 1843 he 
first saw Kansas City, the total number of houses 
at that time being but one frame shanty. He 
has seen General GEORGE WASHINGTON and oth- 
er celebrities of the Revolutionary war; knew 
Danie Boone intimately; was a soldier in the 
war of 1812, was a volunteer in the BLack Hawk 
war, and had three sous in the Mexican war; he 
was also scout for the government and com- 
mander of a militia company during the late war 
of the rebellion; is a very strong Union man, 
and a firm believer in Christianity, and has been 
for many years and is now a member of the Bap- 
tist Church ; has always been temperate, though 
he takes his dram when he feels that he needs 
it; has chewed tobacco about ninety years, and 
smoked about five years. 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray rather surprised 
his congregation two or three Sundays ago by a 
proposition to suspend services for a year from 
next September, and give him time to raise 
$200,000 for a new church, and also to rest. Mr. 
Morrary thinks his three years’ experiment with 
the church organization has proved that $15,000 
or $20,000 can be raised yearly to support the 
liberal style of service with the fine music they 
have had; that 4000 people would gather week- 
ly to this service if they had a proper place for 
meeting; that the free-church system is not the 
correct one; that the church has given 1000 seats 
to the public, but they have been occupied by 
the rich more than by the poor; and that in no 
church which has more than 500 members, and 
a congregation of more than 1000, can the ordi- 
nary pastoral relations be sustained. The mem- 
bership of the New England Church might have 
been increased to 1200, he says, if he had not at 
the end of the first four months refused to re- 
ceive any more, The reasons which moved him 
were twofold—he feared to weaken the coherence 
of the organization by permitting too ong and 
excessive growth, and was unwilling to take from 
other churches members whosewithdrawal would 
cripple them. Mr. Murray has spent ten of his 
fifteen years of public life in Boston, ‘‘exchan- 
ging”’’ but fivetimes. He said that while he was 
considering the resigning of the Park Street pul- 
pit, Governors of three New England States jour- 
neyed to Boston to beg him not to give up his 
work, on the ground that if he did he never 
could regain his position in public life. Never- 
theless he did resign, remained inactive fora year, 
and began again with audiences limited only by 
the capacity of the largest hall in Boston. In 
that first year of the existence of the New Eng- 
land Church he was working for it continually. 
In five months and a half he never bought a rail- 
road ticket, and spent but twelve hours at his 
home, and in three years he lectured but seven- 
teen times, and never went to bed before mid- 
night. He said that at most he had but fifteen 
years more of active life before him, because he 
did not mean to do much after fifty, when doubt- 
less he would be drained as dry as a chip, 
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tassels of white and black Shetland wool are worked in the part that 
comes on the outside. The front edge is finished with a round of scal- 
lops worked with black Shetland wool. Before beginning the crochet- 
work make a number of tassels, as follows: With a four-fold thread 
of white wool form five loops two inches and a half long, and tie them 
seven-eighths of an inch from the top with black split zephyr worsted. 
In each of the five loops knot a strand of black split zephyr worsted 
six threads thick, and cut the ends to a length of an eighth of an inch. 


Puttow-Case. 


Begin the crochet-work at the middle with a foundation of 4 
ch. (chain stitch), which are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), then work, always going forward, as follows: 1st round 
(the work should be done very loose).—Four times alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch). 
2d round.—3 sl. on the next 8 st. in the preceding round, for one 
widening on one of the four corners work 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same st. on which the last sl. was worked; then three times 
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Crochet Fan- 
chon, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tats fanchon 
is worked with a 
double thread of 
Shetland 
wool and a coarse 
wooden crochet- 
needle in trans- 
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joined with one same manner i 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Fancnon.—[See Fig. 2, 
Page 397.] 
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Fig. 1.—Lerrer-Case.—Oren. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Lerrer-C asz.—CLosep. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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Satin Quitt witH Cover. 


alternately 
ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the 
next 5 ch., for 
a widening on 
the next corner 
work 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the same 
st. on- which 
the last se. was 
worked, then 5 
ch., 1 se. on the 
which 
the third sl. in 
this round was 
worked. Work 
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Piqué SLEEVE. 


Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper ror Bep 
Liven.—NETTED GUIPURE, 


ing round. The widenings on the four corners are always repeated in 
the same direction, and the ch. scallops between two such widenings 
are always increased by one. In every second following round from 
the 8d round on, between the two narrowings which form the outside 
of the foundation when folded three-cornered, work in the tassels 
transposed, observing Fig. 2, page 397. To do this, in working the sc. 
of every second following ch. scallop, catch the loop forming the upper 
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part of a tassel. In order to fasten the tassels firmly on the 
foundation catch always two of the lower loops in the next 
row of tassels in the same round with the sc. between the ch. 
scallops previously indicated. Crochet the upper part of these 
tassels in the second following round (see Fig. 2). In every 
following round in which tassels are worked the number should 
of course be increased to suit the number of ch. scallops. The 
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round of scallops 
bordering the last 
row of tassels is 
worked with a dou- 
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tration. A crépe 
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Tus border is 
worked on net with cotton or silk, according to the 


purpose for which it is designed. 
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the middle of the 


high in the 
back, wired on the un 
der edge, bound with 
gathered white satin 
ribbon, and trimméd 
with gathered Valen- 
ciennes lace an inch 
and a half wide. On 
this crown is set a 
circular piece of chip two inches wide, forming a double brim, and 
wired on the edge. This is lined with white gros grain, and is set 
on the bonnet two inches and a half from the under edge, and bent 
in the shape seen 
in the illustration. 
The seam 
made by 
setting on 
the dou- £% 
ble brim 
is covered 
with twist- 
ed white ' 
satin rib- ‘ 


next 5 ch. in the cor- 
responding ch. scal- 
lops of both parts, 5 
ch., to the middle of 
which fasten a tassel. 


Lady’s Woven Borper ror Lxvant’s LINGER. 
Stocking. Wurre Emprowwery. 

Tue front of this 
stocking of fine white yarn is trimmed with appliqué lace squares 
an inch and a half in size, which are headed with lace insertion 
half an inch wide. 
Through this in- 
sertion is run nar- 
row pale blue and 
pink silk ribbon, 
the ends of 
which are 
tied in bows, 
The materi- 
al is cut 
away be- 
neath the 





Crocuet Epoine ror LINGERIE. 








bon. A 
lace squares, double 
bow of 


similar 
ribbon, a 


FRAISE WITH Swiss Mustix anp Lace rosette of 


To make J Ficuu Valenciennes lace fastened with a pearl 
this fraise, ay buckle, and a long white ostrich feather 
take a bind- laid around the crown, constitute the trim- 


ing of double stiff lace twenty 
inches and seven-eighths long 
aud on inch wide, and sew 
on this a piece of black 
silk gauze with pale 
blue silk stripes five 
inches and three- 
quarters wide 
and of the req- 
uisite length, 
which is 
laid dou- 


ming. Strings of white satin ribbon. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked with 
crochet cotton, No. 60. For the 
edging Fig. 1 work as follows: 
Ist round.— * 12 ch. (chain 

stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the first of the 12 
2SSs5 Be 2 J Th . ane 3 " ch., 3 ch., 1 de. (double 
YY Wi f "ap .% - 5 crochet), 1 p. (picot, 

CA ’ > 7 y cane a 
igs, . . < consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 single cro- 
chet on the 
first of these), 
1 de., 3 ch., 1 
se. (single cro- 

chet) on the next 4 
of the 12 ch. 

closed in a ring, 
1 p., and repeat 

from *. 2d round. 

—Always alternately 
3 se. on the free ch. of 
the next 12 ch. closed in a 

ring, 3 ch. 8d round.—Al- 
ways 3 sec. on the upper veins 

of the next 3 sc., 3 se. on the fol- 
lowing 3 ch. 

Work the edging Fig. 2 as follows: 
1st round.— > 10 ch., 1 sl. on the first of 

these, 1 se. on the ch. closed in a ring, 5 
VNU SAM? or ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the ring, 5 
SAY, ‘ ch., 2 se. on the ring, and repeat from *. 2d 
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ENGLIsH Straw 
furnished oem 
through the 
middle with a 
bias strip of blue 
gros grain, which 
a is ravelled out on one 
Fig. 3.—Founpation OF ide, For the jabot, on 
Tipy, Fig. 1.—Cross_  q foundation of double 
Srircu Emprowery. stiff lace five inches and a 
Description of Symbols: quarter long and an inch and 
"aa arkest),@2d,* 3d, three-quarters wide set a bias 
h (lightest), Olive ; a a ae 
Deep Pink; © Light strip of blue gros grain five inches 
Pink; © Dark Blue; & Light and three-quarters wide, which 
Blue; ! Foundation. is ravelled out on the sides, 














Russian Braiw anp Cro- 
CHET SQUARE FOR 
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Fig. 2.—Borper or Tipy, Fic. 1. 
Point Russe Emsrorery. 
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round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the middle 
of the free ch. of the next 10 ch. closed in a ring, 
5 ch. 38d round.—Always alternately 3 sc. sep- 
arated each by 3 ch. on the next 5 ch., 3 ch. 


Corners of Borders for Bed Linen.—Netted 
Guipure.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 396. 

Turse borders are worked on a foundation in straight 
netting with medium-sized thread in tent stitch, point 
de toile, and point d’esprit, and filled with twisted bars, 
wheels, and foundation figures. 


Gros Grain and Silk Piqué Sleeve. 
See illustration on page 396. 


Tuts sleeve of brown gros grain is trimmed, as shown 
by the illustration, with alternate folds of gros grain 
and armure silk in a lighter shade. 


Bunting Sleeve. 
See illustration on page 396. 


Tus sleeve, the under part of which overlaps the 
upper part in the guise of a revers, is made of blue 
bunting, and is edged with a piping of plaid material 
half an inch deep. The underlapping cuff is edged 
with a similar piping. The rest of the trimming 
sists of white pearl buttons. 


Letter-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 396. 


Tuts letter-case in the shape of a book is covered 
with sail-cloth, and furnished with a binding and nar- 
row strips of gray leather. The cover is half an inch 
larger all around than the loose gilt-edged leaves which 
compose the book. These leaves are held together b 
a strip of blue satin, which is continued on the bac! 
of the book. The material designed for the outside of 
the cover is embroidered in satin and tent stitch with 
colored silk, or the design may be nted in water- 
colors. The inside of the cover is furnished with a 
calendar as shown by Fig. 2. 


Satin Quilt with Cover. 
See illustration on page 396. 


Tuts quilt is made of white satin, and is trimmed in 
the centre with a mon m, which is worked in satin 
and tent stitch with , white, and blue silk. After 
working the monogram lay the satin on the waddin: 
interlining, underlay the latter with silk lining, an 

uilt the several lng with white silk, as shown by 
the illustration. The flap of the linen cover, which is 
designed to protect the edges, is four inches wide, and 
is joined with a narrow pleating of batiste four inches 
and seven-eighths wide, which is trimmed with lace 
insertion an inch and a quarter wide, and with lace of 
the same width. The lace and insertion (underneath 
which the material is cut away) are embroidered with 
red and blue cotton. Cut button-holes in the flap at 
regular intervals, which are drawn over buttons fasten- 


ed on the quilt. , 
Pillow-Sham. 
See illustration on page 396. 


Tarts pillow-sham is made of batiste, and is trimmed 
on the edge with a batiste ruffle five inches and a quar- 
ter wide, which is rnn in narrow tucks on the bottom, 
and is edged with lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
This ruffie is embroidered with red and blue cotton. 
Above this ruffle is set a pleating of batiste four inches 
wide, which is trimmed with lace insertion an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and is headed with a colored 


border. 
Pillow-Case. 
See illustration on page 396. 


Tus pillow-case is made of fine linen, and is cut in 
points on the edge, and trimmed with thread lace as 
seen in the illustration. 


Crochet Afghans, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See {Illustrations on page 396. 


Fig. 1.—This afghan is worked with pink and white 
zephyr worsted and wooden crochet needles. It con- 
sists of strips worked ly crosswise and partly 
lengthwise, which are joined from the wrong side by 
means of a crochet round. On the edge of the afghan 
knot in fringe. For each strip work first with white 
worsted, crosswise, on a foundation of 5 st. (stitch), in 
a variety of the Afghan stitch, as follows: from the 
4th, 3d, ha, and ist foundation st. take up 1 st. each, x 
work off thé last of these st. separately, and the next 
8 st. together, and finally work off the 2 st. on the nee- 
dle together; then from the st. worked off previously 
take - he st., taking up the first from the veins of the 
st. with which the last st. was worked off, the second 
st. from the vein on the wrong side of the 3 st. worked 
off together, the third st. from the st. with which the 
first st. was worked off, and the fourth st. from the st. 
taken up last in the poooeens, pattern figure ; = 
always from * until the strip has gained the requisite 
length, and finally work off the 4 st. in the u man- 
ner. is crosswise round with pink worsted, as 
follows: take up 1 st. from the next and 1 st. from the 
following edge st., and then work off both st. together, 
* take up 1 st. from the st. from which 1 st. has 
already been taken up, and 1 st. from the next edge st., 
and then work off both st. together, and repeat from 
*, but on the ends widen several st., so that the work 
may not draw; finally 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first st. 
in this round. This completes one strip. All strips 
are worked in a similar manner, and are joined from 
the wrong side with a round of sc. (single crochet), al- 
ways fastening together the next st. of one strip 
with the next edge st. of the following strip. For the 
fringe on —— always alternately fasten to the next 
edge st. a a of white worsted twelve inches and a 
half long, three threads thick, and laid double, and to 
the next 2 st. fasten two similar strands of pink worst- 
ed, and knot these to form a fringe as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This afghan is worked with white zephyr 
worsted and white silk cord of the same size in a vari- 
ety of the Afghan stitch, and is bordered on the outer 
edge with a row of points into which strands of — 
are knotted. For the afghan make a foundation of t 
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the first of 
st. Fasten three threads four inches 
ths long, laid double, in the usual man- 
point. 
Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichv. 
See filustration on page 397. 


EF 
Hi 


edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 60, 
as follows: ist round —Always alternately 9 ch. 4 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the first of the 9 ch. 2d 








round.—On the straight side of the 1st round work al- 
ways alternately 2 stc. on the stitch on which the next 
4 stc. are worked, 3 ch. 


Tidy.—Point Russe and Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 397. 


Tur foundation of this tidy is of white honey-comb 
canvas, which is finished on the edge with a border 
of gray and white Jacquard linen. This border is 
edged with tent stitches of dark olive m Gobelin 
worsted. The points are edged with similar stitches 
of light olive green worsted, and are filled in point 
Russe with olive green Gobelin worsted in three 
shades as shown in full size by Fig. 2. The squares 
lying one above another in the border are worked al- 
ways alternately with fight blue and coral red worsted 
in tent stitch, and are filled in point Russe with worst- 
ed of the same color in a darker shade. The squares 
in the corners are worked with coral red worsted in a 
similar manner. The foundation is embroidered in 
cross stitch with worsted in different colors as indi- 
cated in the description of symbols given with Fig. 3. 


Border for Infant’s Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 397. 
Tuts border is worked on batiste or linen in satin 


and overcast stitch, and is edged with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 


English Straw Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 397. 


Tuts bonnet has a broad oblong crown, and narrow 
brim turned down in front and on the right side, grow- 
ing wider toward the left side, and caught up in a re- 
vers. The brim and revers are faced with black velvet. 
The trimming for the bonnet is composed of white 
g= grain and open-work maize gauze, which is dou- 

led and pleated, then twisted and arranged from the 
middle of the front toward the left side of the bonnet 
as seen in the illustration. Three white ostrich tips 
curling toward the front complete the trimming. 


Squares for Cradle Covers.—Holbein- Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 397. 


‘Tesr squares are worked on Java canvas or coarse 
linen in Holbein-work with red or blue cotton. 


Jute Rug, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 397 and 405. 


Tuts rug is worked on jute with double and single 
zephyr worsted. Work the design shown by Fig. 2, 
page 405 (observing the illnstration Fig. 1), in Smyrna 
stitch with brown and maize single zephyr worsted in 
the colors given in the description of symbols, and 
border the outer figures in point Russe with dark 
brown worsted. On the sides of the rug and from the 
middle point of the design (Fig. 2) to the end run the 
material with black and brown double zephyr worsted 
in three shades. Before running in the worsted always 
alternately draw out four lengthwise threads of the ma- 
terial, letting the next four threads remain, and run in 
the worsted, always taking up four threads in the needle 
and passing over the next four threads. Theinterven- 
ing stripes are filled by three rows of cross stitch 
each of which is worked with three shades of wors' 
in such a manner that each shade is carried forward 
four threads and covers one-half of the preceding 
shade. For the middle row of cross stitching use 
maize and brown worsted in two shades, and for the 
adjoining rows use brown worsted in three shades, 
The ema ees A is bordered with horizontal stitches 
of triple th is of brown worsted. After finishing 
the embroidery, ravel out the material on the ends 
and work the fringe, always catching together eight 
threads of the material with a button-hole stitch of 


jute thread. 
Border for Scarfs, etec—Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 405. 


Tras border is worked on a foundation of pale bine 
cashmere in chain stitch, with olive green, pink shaded, 
and white silk The cashmere scarf on page 885 
of Bazar No. 2%, Vol. XL, is trimmed with this border. 


Basket for Dust Cloths. 
See illustration on page 405. 
Tuts basket consists of varnished black cane rods 


ng. gros 
grain, whieh is folded to half its width and gathered 
seven-eighths of an inch from the fold. The rods on 
the front of the basket are run with pinked strips of 
gray cloth embroidered in satin, tent, and herring-bone 
stitch with blue and yellow silk floss. The design for 
this embroidery was shown on of Bazar No. 
VoL XL ine the basket with black lustring, and 
ind it, as shown by the illustration, with blue silk 
cord, finished on the ends with tassels of crimped blue 
silk. The basket is closed with a bronze lock. 


Faille, Lace, and Ribbon Cap. 


See illustration on page 405. 
a faite we He certs ner - 
ece Of w wo es lon 
ye the oie {vided and is trimmed on the Das eage 
with white lace two inches and a quarter wide. Pleat 
shown ill set itona 


and a half wide trims the cap in the back as shown by 
the illustration. 


Swiss Muslin and Satin Ribbon Cap. 
See illustration on page 405. 

Tur crown of this cap consists of an oval piece of 
Swiss muslin fourteen inches and a half long and six- 
teen inches and seven-eighths wide, which is box-pleat- 
ed, and set on a binding of stiff lace seven-eighths of 
an inch wide and nineteen inches and a quarter long. 
The edge of the cap is trimmed with side-pleated pin 

ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. e seam 
made by setting on crown is covered with a side- 
pleated ruffie two inches wide set on in spirals. This 
ruffie is edged with Valenciennes lace half an inch 
wide, which is embroidered in chain stitch with pink 
and olive green shaded silk floss. On the front and 
the cap are set loops and ends of pink satin 

ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. 


Breakfast Cap of Netting, Lace, and Gros Grain 
Ribbon. 


See illustration on page 405. 


Tre oval crown of this cap is twenty-three inches 
and a quarter long and fourteen inches and a half wide, 
and is worked with fine white flat cotton braid in net- 
ting on a taesh seven-eighths of an inch in circumfer- 
ence. The front edge of the crown is set on a Swiss 
muslin brim eleven inches and a quarter long, an inch 
and a half wide in the middle, 


of an inch wi ink gros 
bon an inch a quarter wide. The ends of this rib- 
bon are run through the holes on ao 
of the crown, and are tied in a bow in the back. T 

brim is also trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with 


a Swiss muslin ruffle edged with lace, and set on in spi- 
rals and with loops and ends of pink gros grain ribbon. 
Glove Box. 

See illustration on page 405. 


Tne lid and sides of this box, which is twelve inches 
long, three inches and three-quarters wide, and three 
inches and a quarter high, are of cut crystal, and are 


— 


bound with black leather. The pasteboard bottom is 
covered with quilted blue satin, on which silk of the 
same color is stretched diagonally, and f d at the 
intersecting points with metal buttons. On the inside 
of the lid are fastened cross bands of leather for hold- 
ing an ivory glove-stretcher. 


Borders for Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 405. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on a foundation of blue 
linen, with and white cotton, in button-hole and 
chain stitch and in point Russe. 

e border Fig. 2 is worked on blue linen, in but- 
ton-hole and satin stitch, with red and white cotton. 








A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE GRANGE FIRESIDE. 





HawKINGDEAN GRANGE did not impress Con- 
stance Evelyn with the gloomy feelings other peo- 
ple regarded it with. There was a shadowy effect 
about it, but this to her represented the poetic, 
the historic, the romantic, not the superstitious. 
The recesses of the tangled garden, with the plan- 
tation thick with fir-trees and soft with dropped 
cones, was a beautiful retreat to this bright young 
spirit that had roamed the dusky fragrant ways 
of Bournemouth and Torquay. The moat was a 
place of wonders; those giant reeds that smote 
each other with a crossways rhythm, the sullen 
water with its freightage of lilies and broad leaves, 
and trail of attendant weed, the wild fowl that 
flew from her approach, the dismantled water-gate 
and arch with its festooned ivy and bind-weed, 
were all very beautiful, and, when she had over- 
come the sense of loneliness, most pleasant. She 
had not devoted time to reading poetry or ro- 
mances—Mr. Evelyn considered both unfitted for 
the conscientious training of a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter—but she possessed the love of both as devel- 
oped by nature and in age. This wild, deserted 
place was lovely in her eyes, and here opened the 
dream-time that comes but once in life. 

There was a startling measure of happiness 
about this coming to Hawkingdean, and since un- 
able to quit it, she lived forth the dream with such 
pure delight as only those know who are unspoiled 
by the world and humanity as was Constance 
Evelyn. She had resisted it, struggled against 
any such possibility as this, would have fled from 
the destiny which was enveloping her, but whith- 
er? She tried to be cold with him, but what was 
coldness opposed to such infinite tenderness as 
was his? She sought to assume indifference if 
not dislike, but what hollow acting it must seem 
and how despicable she must appear in his eyes, 
she feared. It was useless; it was impossible. 
They met in the comfortable old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room ; she was at needle-work when he arrived, 
coated and snow-sprinkled ; the sight of her face, 
which he had not seen for a long time, beside the 
fire recalled his home, and he was moved by emo- 
tion. He went up to her, gave her his hand, and 
kissed her upon the brow—she had been the play- 
mate of his child. Constance was equally affected, 
but shook off the feeling and bustled about seeing 
to his comfort; and it was like another place 
with her in it, so much does a face, a presence, 
lend to the magic which is the enchantment of 
home. 

When they had settled down it seemed like 
old times: he with his thoughtful considerate 
courtesy, she with her pensive beautiful regard ; 
he studious, happier for her presence; she with 
her timid dream silvering and making light the 
edges of life’s clouds, and delighting in her quiet 
servitude. 

After a day or two the reserve Constance had 
felt passed away, and she could enter into the 
domestic duties and the intellectual periods in 
his company without restraint. With freedom re- 
turned confidence; she could talk to him as in 
the old days, when he had been her adviser in 
matters of difficulty, the guide in matters of 
study, and the strong one to whom all her child- 
ish perplexities and troubles had been whisper- 
ed. At that day Lionel had little else to do, 
save devote himself to making wife and child 
and this gentle companion of both happy as the 
birds of spring-time. : 

One evening Constance indirectly alluded to 
Ella; she wished to draw the conversation in the 
direction of the lady and her child, but scarcely 
knew how to set about it with sufficient delicacy. 
He fathomed her wish, and with a voice that 
trembled slightly, entered upon the topic. 

“You have been surprised, Constance, at find- 
ing me prominent in the world, and in the pos- 
session of wealth and honor, without the dear 
partner of my life being with me to share it? 
Allow me to go back in my history to the sad 
time of our trouble. This, you are aware, arose 
out of serious embarrassments. In the earlier 
years of our married life we entertained much 
company, and lived beyond limit of the economy 
demanded by the property left me by my moth- 
er. My tastes and pursuits, and a too warm- 
hearted hospitality, straitened my means, and 
with the endeavor to improve them in an evil 
moment I listened to the plausible counsel of 
one of our visitors, a man who professed much 
friendship, but whom I afterward discovered to 
be in league with a persistent enemy who had 
resolved, and who really did accomplish, my ruin. 
This false adviser introduced to my considera- 
tion certain pretended philanthropic specula- 
tions, which were to increase my slender wealth 
and perpetuate my honor; they enveloped me in 
debt and covered me with dishonor, At that 
day I had not the financial knowledge I have 
since taken the pains to acquire, and my com- 
parative ignorance, joined to my anxiety to bet- 
ter the position in which I was so unfortunately 
placed, made me a ready prey. I kept all from 
my wife, hoping, with the pitiful despair of those 
whose very life depends upon result, to extricate 





myself, without causing her the distress of know- 





ing all the full extent of our terrible extremity. 
Man’s supreme province has always seemed to 
me to be the duty of shielding, of warding off 
trouble when possible, of keeping big sorrows to 
himself. The usurers, with whom, alas! one 
forms acquaintance even before the walls of the 
University are out of sight, were indefatigable 
with offers of temporary aid, and as a worse evil 
I fell into the clutches of these, and a gigantic 
fraud was perpetrated, by which, caught in the 
toils, I was brought within power of the archen- 
emy of whom I have spoken. Then, indeed, my 
difficulties paralyzed me to contemplate. In that 
hour of thrice-felt horror and humiliation the 
speculations were brought up, and I was threat- 
ened with the additional exposure of common 
swindling. I was induced to place my affairs in 
the hands of an infamous attorney, and this 
misguided policy brought evils to their climax. 
Through it all I was unable to communicate with 
my father, owing to our unfortunate misunder- 
standing and the unrelenting nature of his feel- 
ing toward me in consequence, 

“Ella learned that I was ruined, others might 
add dishonored. I could not, could not meet her 
sad questioning eyes, and fled as one accursed, 
although, God knows, my crime had been a light 
one. The coming ruin, and that looming igno- 
miny which my enemy did not scruple to bring 
to my very door, filled my soul with a blackness 
of dread and sensitive anguish that must have 
unsettled my reason. Worn out by prolonged 
anxiety and suffering, unable to continue with 
my darlings so soon to be homeless, I at evening 
time quitted the dear old home, to return to it 
no more. I felt that once the cause of the en- 
mity between us was removed, my father would 
forgive Ella and receive her with our child; the 
hovering disgrace would still further lessen his 
opinion of myself, but he might forgive her. 
Thus confronted by the horrible ordeal of the 
criminal courts if I remained, there was before 
me the alternative of flight or death. The former 
was more repulsive than the latter, for I was tru- 
ly sick unto death of my life. Lost to surround- 
ings in that morbid, brooding dejection, I took 
the lonely path leading from our garden to the 
sea, to find myself face to face with my enemy, 
prowling thereabout in expectation doubtless of 
my being driven to some such desperate course. 
With him was a man as fiend-like and more bru- 
tal. I would have avoided them, but they im- 
peded my retreat, and by nameless insult goaded 
me to expression of my anger. I can not tell 
what I said or did, for between that dreadful 
time and now a merciful blank is interposed. I 
can recall the happiness of oblivion, the ecstasy 
of the total loss of remembrance. When con- 
sciousness returned it was to find myself the ob- 
ject of a ministering tenderness so pure and holy, 
it was as though I had been rescued from death 
and darkness by an instrument of Heaven itself. 
= nf <p Guilmere, of whom until then I knew 

ut, litt! Ww i . 
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me through stages not of bodily weakness only, 
but of mental crises also; she awakened hope, 
having saved life, revived interest, vital interest, 
in it, and filled my soul with a purpose. She 
had learned much in my delirium, and I told her 
all. I heard that the world supposed me dead. 
‘ Now is the time,’ said my friend, ‘to commence 
life anew; with your talents and attainments un- 
der another name you may clear the honor of the 
old. Reveal your purpose to no one, not even to 
your wife at present; but enter boldly upon some 
public arena, and should your identity be discov- 
ered by any who have known you, take them into 
your confidence, or I will for you. A great future 
is open, avail yourself of it, trust in God, have 
faith in Him, have faith in self, and fear not.’ 

“Tt was a project of such daring there is no 
wonder if on the sick-bed I viewed it with doubt 
and hesitation ; but as I recovered strength the old 
love of mine for the ministry was fanned into 
flame—a flame that will no more be extinguished 
this side the grave. I grew better quickly; the 
design, as she believed it would, fed my restoration 
to health. 

“T intended only keeping the truth from Ella 
for a brief season while I was entering heart and 
soul into the work and preparing for our future. 
Of Lady Guilmere’s sympathy, encouragement, 
and help, it is useless to attempt to speak ; no de- 
scription would exhaust it, nor do it justice. You 
know I am not impetuous ; do nothing without well 
weighing consequences, and applying all the fore- 
thought possible. After mature deliberation and 
solemn conviction I accepted with new life, con- 
ferred after passing half-way through the shadowy 
valley, a new name, designing with this to restore 
the honor and fairness of the old, not only in the 
sight of my fellows, but also in that of my family, 
with whom I made the resolution not to commu- 
nicate until I could do so without shame and suf- 
fering. Irelied upon my father (when the cause 
of his grave anger should be no more) repenting 
of his sternness, and taking Ella and our little one 
to live with him at the Park. Alas for the forti- 
tude of the heart when it has to struggle with the 
affections ! I found my task beyond my strength ; 
my whole soul went yearningly forth toward the 
dear ones. It would imperil the whole scheme 
probably, and render my labor of non-avail ; but it 
was more almost than I could bear, to be separated 
from them. Prudence whispered, ‘It is but for 
a little while; be firm, be patient ; consecrate the 
present to the good work you are rescued from 
darkness to perform, and which shall lead you to 
the light fairer for the intermediate exercise of 
denial and devotion.’ But my heart murmured, 
‘It is my wife, my child!’ Then answered the 
new advocate, speaking for my duty and my hon- 
or, ‘The service you are engaged upon is greater 
than any earthly tie!’ and the passage in the Gos- 
pel would come vividly to mind, ‘ And every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and 
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shall inherit everlasting life.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘I 
have not done this ; my sacrifice is of earthly and 
interested nature.’ ‘The grosser sacrifice,’ replied 
the voice, ‘is merged in the loftier priesthood, 
with abnegation of the old and creation of a new 
self.’ Then, I said, I was a fugitive from suffer- 
ing when called, at war with my own existence, 
and outraging my merciful Creator. ‘So was 
Saul,’ said the voice, ‘a greater than thou in all 
bad deed and in all good work.’ Then I put for- 
ward the secular work for:the increase of money, 
and I received this reply, ‘It is means to an end, 
and the end is good.’ I left the argument, dedi- 
cated every energy to my ministry in the highest 
sense possible, endeavored to work good in con- 
junction with unselfish care for all, and, with the 
active business of an honest man, applied myself 
by every effort to increasing my store of treasury, 
wherewith to discharge the claim that wrecked 
our happy home. Man has sharp lessons to learn 
during life, but none more so than conquering the 
world, crucifying the flesh, and fighting the devil. 
Yet I am sorry to tell you, after it all, the chance 
resemblance to mine of some little one in my con- 
gregation leaves me weaker than any woman. 
So much for human nature; clearly the strength 
is unequal to that needed by the will. Were my 
darlings—for the present lost:to me—only recov- 
ered, I fear my plans would eramble, every one 
of them, and I should waive all.inmy yearning to 
have them with me.” 

“T should think so,” was the simple rejoinder, 
so softly uttered, yet so full of thought for the 
absent. There was a pause; then Constance 
said: 

“T can not see it right at all; the woman is 
the helpmate, and her place is by her husband’s 
side, if under a hundred names. Ella would not 
have refused to share this public exile, and, if 
necessary, for a time this change of name; and 
I can not see how her presence would have 
jeopardized new prospects.” 

“No,” said the Minister, thoughtfully; “but 
you are looking at it from one side, and I-from 
the other. I suffered more than you or any one 
could understand those last days at Torquay. To 
one of my nature it is al/ to stand in the presence 
of the loved without a reflection upon one’s hon- 
or, and it was for this I designed to wait. Too 
late I learned that, through Ella’s or my father’s 
fault, the reconciliation I depended upon had not 
taken place, and that they had quitted the spot, 
no one knew whither, but not in poverty. I paid 
a flying visit to the old home, leaving money with 
my child. I hope the enemy who hath wrought 
this evil thing may never suffer the pangs I ex- 
perienced that night of my visit to the despoiled 
home. It would pain your gentle soul were I to 
describe to you the scene.” 

“Yes. I called before it happened, and once 
afterward, but Ella would not see me.” 

“Poor thing! Poor thing! I understand it 
would be impossible.” 

“T think, for all you have said, it has been a 
tnnand posiment, whieh hy a very narrow 

line is divided from being a cruel one. You were 
greatly loved.” 

What emotion was underlying her words, and 
how the love she herself felt came out upon the 
utterance ! 

“ And to think I was so little worthy!. Why, 
even our Constance, who loved me then, has turn- 
ed colder to me now!” 

She flushed, not daring to lift her eyes, but she 
was very honest and ingenuous, and replied, with 
an exquisite sincerity, “ You mistake; I love you 
very dearly, shall love you all my life, more than 
any body in the world!” It terminated passion- 
ately, with an outburst of tears. He was greatly 
moved; there was such depth of devotion, such 
a world of long-treasured sacred idealism. It was 
grateful to him, fragrant as incense of lilies—it 
could not be otherwise, loving her—but it was 
embarrassing and delicate, that no semblance of 
advantage should be taken, no shadow of encour- 
agement be given, yet that this young fresh love 
should not be wounded, or even blown upon by a 
breath too cold and coarse in his opinion to come 
in contact, so rarely did he think of it. Imper- 
ceptibly he had become placed in a sensitive 
position, when a movement either way seemed 
fraught with peril and outlined by pain. Elo- 
quent as the words were, she had not thought to 
reveal her secret, but it was borne upon them as 
thistle-down is borne on summer air, and floated 
toward him lightly, beautifully, and unmistak- 
ably. How to act in this emergency of vibrating 
chords ? 

“Tt is kind of you to say so, and your words 
find responsive echo in my heart, with the ten- 
der caring love of some watchful brother whose 
affection could not be at once more pure, more 
binding. You will ever think of me, look on me, 
as one who gives you a heart’s choicest and most 
affectionate sympathy. I will cherish the re- 
membrance of this as one of the sacred experi- 
ences preserved in the hallowed recesses of my 
heart.” 

“ And you will love me a little?” 

“ Always, Constance, as I would a sister, or 
some friend whose leaning upon me rendered thé 
love sacred.” 

“Such love is worthless; a mere acquaintance 
may claim that. Yours should be different, for it 
represents all in the world worth living for, and 
I can’t help saying so.” 

His pale cheek tinted a deepening glow while 
he replied : 

“What can I say to you, how act, dear Con- 





house shall be your home, I, all that you would 
wish, Ever alone, yet never alone, you may live 
upon earth a life consecrated to that ideal good- 
ness, dim in every heart of girlhood, yet which 
few possess the to confirm as you have 
done. Ever lean upon me; I will never fail with 
my support.” 

Thus with gentle tact he placed that ideal 
goodness in advancé of himself; then their talk 
wandered back to Ella; the haunting influence 
seemed to affect his every thought. 

Constance resumed her work, happier ; he was 
a confidant now, and that promise of his was 
sweet. She recovered her cheerfulness, and her 
eyes were often lifted all alight with gratitude 
and pleasure. 





CHAPTER LXXIII. 
EVER ALONE, YET NEVER ALONE. 


“To-nay.” 

A letter addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Esther Thompson, 
care of Sir Horace Vivian,” had filled that lady 
with vague, unaccountable misgivings. A wom- 
an’s handwriting, and signed “An Unknown 
Friend.” She was to meet the writer if she 
would hear something of importance concerning 
the dead. The message was mysterious, unset- 
tling; sufficient to send a flash of agony to heart 
and brain, but not sufficient to acquaint her with 
one particular, only that she was to meet the 
writer—“ to-day.” The appointment was to be 
held at a house in Gray’s Inn Road, and the 
writer requested that strict confidence might be 
observed. 

To decline going was impossible; worked up 
to a feverish pitch, utterly perplexed, wondering, 
distressed, the old wound re-opened, the great 
sorrow renewed, Mrs. Travers could but kiss her 
child with emotion, say she was only going a lit- 
tle way and would soon return, and hurry on. 
Ella was surprised by her mother’s curious con- 
duct and wished to accompany her, but this she 
would not permit. 

Dull and lonely the child sat in their room 
awaiting her mother’s return. Lady Vivian and 
her daughters had accompanied Sir Horace upon 
his morning drive, so the house seemed very still 
and dull. Presently a maid came to her, saying 
a person at the back entrance wished to speak 
with her. 

Trembling, the child hastened to the court, 
where a respectable-looking woman held a letter. 
It was in the handwriting of her mother, and the 
child started with apprehension : 

“Come to me at once, darling. 
the servant to bring you here.” 

“T will run and put on my hat and jacket.” 

“You will not be long, if you please, miss.” 
Ella hastened away and returned almost immedi- 
ately. The two set forth. 


I have sent 


When Mrs. Travers arrived at the house of 
meeting, she was ushered into a shabby -gen- 
teel parlor, where an elaborately dressed female 
with a profusion of blonde hair received her po- 
litely, begging she would be seated, and closing 
the door with excess of care. This person, in 
whom the reader recognizes Mrs. Bartholomew 
Rolf, opened her business in what she was pleased 
to think was a business-like manner. 

“When two women, madam, unacquainted 
with each other, meet upon a delicate subject, of 
vital interest to one of them, it is preferable to 
dispense with formality and speak to one anoth- 
er frankly, as two women may when confronted 
by calamity or discovery.” 

Mrs. Travers could only bow, astonished at 
this ominous preamble, her heart beating, and 
breathing with difficulty; she experienced the 
suffocating feeling so dangerous, but which hap- 
pily does not visit one often. 

“TI must ask you to summon all your fortitude 
to your aid, and to suppress the natural weak- 
ness of our sex, which leads us to become hys- 
terical when apprised of that which shocks.” 

“TI promise to preserve my self-control, mad- 
am. I have been well disciplined in trouble, be- 
lieve me.” What blasting revelation touching 
poor Lionel’s character and honor was forth- 
coming ? 

“As you may have gathered from my brief 
note, I am about to communicate something you 
should have known before. It concerns Mr. Li- 
onel Travers !” 

“T judged so. You will pardon me, I am suf- 
fering terrible suspense: do not prolong it un- 
necessarily.” 

“T am sorry to say I am compelled to do so, 
until we can send for your little girl; the child’s 
presence is requisite.” 

“ This is very strange,” said Mrs. Travers, much 
surprised; “she wished to come with me, but I 
would not allow it. I shall prefer my child not 
hearing any reflection upon her dead father’s 

» 


“Tt is entirely in your own hands, madam, 
whether you hear it yourself. My time is much 
occupied, and I have none to waste, At some per- 
sonal inconvenience I was about to do you a serv- 
ice—at least most women would take it in that 
light—but I am not in the least particular about 
it. Our interview can close, or you can write a line 
to your little girl; my servant will take it and 
bring the child at once.” 

The blonde arose impatiently, so as to inti- 
mate that she meant no nonsense, standing ei- 
ther to open the door or ring the bell. Writing 
materials were upon the table, and Mrs. Travers 





stance? The treasure of your love is deeply 


welcome to me, and lightens up the weariness of | 


life with more grateful pleasure than I can de- 
scribe to you. I am all unworthy of it, and un- 
able beyond the limits I have explained to return 
it; yet all that is mine to give is yours, and on 
those conditions I accept this young and beauti- 
ful affection, so pure and devoted. Do not fear ; 
I will never divulge this sacred pledge, nor hold 
it valueless. So long as it is a joy to you, this 








wrote that note. Of course this was a ruse to 
obtain possession of the child, who being secured 
elsewhere in the hands of Bartholomew, he sent 
the servant to her mistress to say that the young 
lady would rather not. come with a stranger. 

“J wil. go for her, I shall not be long,” said 
Mrs. Travers, rising. 

“ Yes, but then we shall lose time. It is dread- 
fully provoking ; perhaps, after all, I had better 
go on with it.” 





Again with excess of care she went to the door 
to see it was tightly fast, and returned to her 
seat. Mrs. Travers’s feelings all this time may be 


“shall be sorry,” commenced the blonde, “ to 
pain you, but can not altogether avoid it. Mine 
is an embarrassing duty, but I must execute it to 
the best of my poor ability, Iam nota refined 
person, ma’am, was never educated in the deli- 
cate office of breaking news, good or bad, there- 
fore if I'm blunt, impute it to my ignorance. I 
will ask you first to think of all the bad ones you 
have ever heard of, with all the deceptions and 
impostures possible to recall, and it will in some 
way prepare you for the extraordinary piece of 
intelligence you are about to hear.” 

To describe the effect of this preliminary 
coarseness upon that sensitive lady would be out 
of the question; she was as one petrified. It 
seemed sacrilege; to listen to it, a heinous out- 
rage. That such a preface should introduce 
aught of her dead hero, that idolized husband, 
whom she thought of as with the angels that 
should have been his earthly company, seemed 
such shocking desecration, that she was as one 
stricken by some sudden blow of so unusual a 
kind it could scarcely be realized. Her soul re- 
coiled at the despoiling atmosphere, and she was 
completely prostrate. 

“To some extent what I am about to say will 
appear incredible; fortunately I am prepared with 
testimony. When living at Eagle Hall for the 
last few years you were often visited by Miss 
Evelyn, a clergyman’s daughter ?” 

“ Miss Evelyn was my attached friend. I knew 
her from the time when she was quite a child.” 
“Tt was a dangerous acquaintance for your 
husband, who came to love this girl.” 

“My husband always loved her,” replied Mrs. 
Travers, with composure, but speaking faintly. 
“Constance Evelyn was as one of our family.” 

“ Your husband loved her with a guilty love—” 

“That is untrue, most wickedly untrue!” cried 
the victim, writhing under this fiendish torture. 
Without heeding the interruption, Mrs. Rolf pro- 
ceeded : 

“And when, deprived of means, he could no 
longer provide for her, as even you know he had 
been wont to do—” 

“My husband supplied the cost of her educa- 
tion, madam, about which I was first consulted.” 

The other plodded sturdily on with her nar- 
rative, regardless of the explanation. “He con- 
ceived a project of extravagant daring, and was 
successful in carrying it out. It was to counter- 
feit a suicide’s death, begin life afresh under an- 
other name, which, assisted by influential accom- 
plices, and making use of his cleverness and 
talent, was for him a matter of comparative ease. 
Then, with money, and released from yourself 
and your child, he was at liberty to take any li- 
cense. He took it, sent for the girl, and is liv- 
ing with her now in the most strict retirement.” 

Oh no, she was not to faint under this! Would 
such relief could have been! With veins like 
knotted cords, and fiery currents making her feel 
how life may know sharp anguish when to faint 
would be to rest, she was exquisitely alive to the 
instant torture of that moment. 

{to BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


O*% May 23 a terrible tornado swept over a 
great portion of Wisconsin, Iowa, and the 
northern part of Illinois, devastating a wide ex- 
tent of country, and resulting in serious loss of 
life and property. From Milwaukee and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, from Dubuque, Iowa, and from 
Chicago, Illinois, the details have been chiefly re- 
ceived concerning neighboring sections of coun- 
try. Itis probable that the tornado began with 
a storm at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, where great 
damage was wrought. Thence it extended north 
and east to Perry, Montrose, Primrose, Paoli, 
and through many other towns, its track bein 
marked by desolation and ruin. It is believe 
that not less than thirty lives have been sacri- 
ficed, and the loss of property can not easily be 
estimated. The cyclone swept along an area of 
country from half a mile to one mile in width, 
mowing down in its ruthless course trees, fences, 
barns, houses, not sparing men, women, and chil- 
dren. Wagons are reported to have been lifted 
into the air and then dashed to the earth by the 
furious storm. The belt of country traversed 
by this cyclone is low and wet—a favorable con- 
dition for the development of atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Itissaid that a similar storm passed over 
the same section about twenty-five years ago. 





Thespring parade of the Coaching Club through 
the most fashionable thoroughfares of the me- 
tropolis attracted much attention. Eleven coach- 
es, drawn by spirited horses, guided by skillful 
drivers, and brilliant with the elegant costumes 
of the Jady ngers, these costumes harmoniz- 
ing with the prevailing colors of the coaches 
they occupied, made a display which drew an 
immense throng of interested spectators. It is 
stated that 25,000 lookers-on along the line of 
march is a moderate estimate of the number, 
and that not less than 2000 carriages followed 
the club through Central Park. The entire 
drive occupied about an hour and a half. The 
Coaching Club was organized in 1875, and now 
has twenty-four members. 





The “Exchange for Women’s Work,” No. 4 
East Twentieth Street, has been open some time 
for the — of articles, and hereafter a variety 
of useful and ornamental things will be on sale 
there. The object of this Exchange is to find a 
market for those kinds of needle-work which lie 
between the strictly useful and the purely orna- 
mental. It will be a charity to the skillful poor, 
and a convenience to the wealthy. 





Evidently there needs to be a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in other 
places besides the few cities in which such an 
association exists. A ten-year-old boy in a cer- 
tain manufacturing town of New England late- 
ly refused to do his writing lesson, because he 





showed that his collar-bone was broken, and it 
was ascertained that the accident occurred two 
days previous, Meanwhile he had “ performed 
all his home duties” —for it seems that this child 
of ten had home duties—and attended school 
without complaint. On questioning him, it was 
found he had said nothing because he was afraid 
of his parents—a fact which indicates plainly 
enough previous severity of treatment. 


A liberally endowed school of art is to be add- 
ed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington. 
The plans are ready to be used as soon as the site 
is purchased. The endowment which Mr. Cor- 
coran bestowed wpee the art gallery is said to 
yield an income of $60,000. 


A colony of Swedes have purchased a tract of 
land, containing about 5000 acres, on the Blue 
Mountain, extending from the Delaware Water 
Gap west to the Wind Gap, and will take pos- 
session in a few weeks. 








A new building for the academic department 
of Columbia College is about to be erected on 
the western end of the grounds. It will contain 
four large class-rooms, with recitation-rooms 
connecting, and also rooms for the faculty. The 
estimated cost of the improvements is $200,000. 





Wonders never cease. As the microscope en- 
ables us to see minute objects, so now the mi- 
crophone will enable us to hear sounds so faint 
that hitherto human ears have been unable to 
detect them. For the invention of this instru- 
ment the world is indebted to Professor D. E. 
Hughes, who has recently given a full account of 
its operations to the Royal Society of London. 
By the microphone the vibrations of sound are 
reproduced with increased force and greater del- 
icacy by means of certain materials interposed 
in an electric current. 





The hotels and restaurants of Paris have raised 
their prices very generally in anticipation of the 
influx of visitors during the Exhibition season. 
Landlords mean to make every cent they can. 
But they may find that they take the wrong 
methods to do this. Visitors in Paris who in- 
form themselves about things carefully will be 
able to be comfortably lodged and well fed with- 
out paying such exorbitant prices as are de- 
manded in many localities. 





One thing in connection with the Paris Exhi- 
bition has proved unsuccessful, and that is the 
Trocadéro Aquarium. There has been no lack 
of specimens from all parts of Europe, and even 
China and Japan have made many contributions. 
But the fishes sicken and die, notwithstanding 
all contrivances for their benefit. It is supposed 
that there is some poisonous element in the 
chemicals used in the cement of the reservoirs, 
and all attempts to remedy the difficulty have 
thus far failed. 





A poetic exchange thus singeth of the months 
without an R: 


*“ Gayly the oyster 
pens his shell, 
Murmuring, gladly, 
‘Now is well!’ 
In the bright summer 
No one may care 
For broiled or for roasted, 
Juicy and rare. 


** Now then the chicken, 
Hatched in the spring, 
Sadly concealeth 
His head with his wing; 
Full well he knoweth 
That while oysters rest, 
Broiled little chickens 
Are at their best.” 





An additional apartment has been opened in 
the Lenox Library. It contains fifty-nine paint- 
ings on porcelain, enamels, mosaics, ete., which 
have never before been exhibited to the New 
York public. 





The distress occasioned by the Chinese famine 
is spreading over a wider area in consequence of 
increased drought. Actual famine is pressing 
apes no less than 15,000,000 of people, while fully 

,000,000 are suffering more or less. One of the 
saddest features of the famine is that there is 
really an abundance of food in the country, only 
for want of means of transportation it can not 
be conveyed to the stricken districts in sufficient 
quantities to save the lives of the people. The 
Chinese officials and the missionaries have done 
all in their power to relieve the sufferers. Such 
famines as this one will have an influence to make 
the Chinese recognize the necessity of greater 
facilities for internal communication. 





A somewhat eccentric lady of England has 
left $100,000 to four charitable societies, where- 
with to relieve poor Protestants who are fortu- 
nate enough to bear the names of Hutchinson or 
Maxwell, and to educate their children. Her 
own name was Miss Maxwell Graham, but why 
the Hutchinsons are favored is not recorded. 





The Women’s Hotel, erected in accordance 
with plans made by Mr. A. T. Stewart, and open- 
ed on April 1, has not met with the success an- 
ticipated by Mrs. Stewart. Consequently it is 
to be abandoned as a special hotel for women, 
and early in June will be opened to the general 
ge. under the name of the Stewart Hotel. 

he number of boarders who availed themselves 
of the advantages offered in the Women’s Hotel 
was too small to admit of the extensive and cost- 
ly arrangements being continued for them. 
With five hundred or a thousand guests the ho- 
tel would have been self-supporting, but with 
fifty it was impracticable. Numerous “‘ reasons’’ 
have been assigned for this failure: that an iso- 
lation of one thousand women is impossible ; 
that there was a lack of home feeling in conse- 
quence of the fixed regulations ; that there was 
a burdensome system of espionage; that the 
prices, though reasonable enough for what was 
furnished, were beyond the means of the class 
for whom the hotel was designed ; that working- 
women preferred more independence and less 
luxuriousness; and many others of similar na- 
ture. Perhaps by combining all, the true ex- 
planation may be reached ; or it may be that if 
the test time had been twelve months instead of 


two, a different result would have been seen. 
But it is understood that aicerations are now go- 





could not lift his arm to his desk, Examination 


ing on to fit the building for a general hotel. 
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CHASING FIRE-FLIES. 


See illustration on page 401. 


Tur silver sickle is sharp and bright, 

It sweeps the sky with a glitter of light; 
Under the spell of its vivid gleam 

Are hushed the meadow, the bill, the stream, 
Where, golden stars as they sink and rise, 
Are sailing the mystical fire-flies. 


Whence do they come, the fairy things, 
With glancings of splendor and vanishings? 
Whither, oh, whither do they go, 

To the clouds above, or the sods below, 

As, phantoms of beauty, they fade so soon, 
Melting away in the beams of the moon? 


“They beckon us on,” the children cry; 

“We are sure we shall capture them by-and-by; 
We are straining to reach the giddy things, 

But they float away on their airy wings. 

Pray let us catch you, jewels of night, 

Shine in our hands with your yellow light.” 





Vain are the softly coaxing words, 

Low and sweet as the call of birds; 

Vain are the steps so blithe and fleet, 

Though the long grass bends to the flying feet ; 
Melts in the sheen of the summer night 

Each coy, elusive, wandering light. 


Still, though fruitless, the twain pursue 
The ardent quest through the evening dew. 
The sweet flowers nod as they steal along, 
The robin utters a sleepy song, 

While the fire-flies flicker, flicker on, 

And dance before them, hither and yon. 


Canght, the magical lamp on wings 

No more mysterious lustre flings; 

The closed hand opens, and in its hold 
Withered there lieth the fairy gold: 

Yes, yes, we have tried it. We smile and sigh 
As we watch the chase for the fire-fly. 





THE ARAB BAZAR AT PORT 
SAID, EGYPT. 

HE spirited engraving on page 400 depicts 

an animated scene in the Arab bazar at Port 
Said, the northern terminus of the Suez Canal, 
which connects the Mediterranean with the Gulf 
of Suez and the Red Sea. Port Said is already a 
cosmopolitan city, where every nation under the 
sun is represented. In the streets throughout 
the town and along the banks of the canal the 
different people elbow each other and good-na- 
turedly crowd in or out of the public squares, 
shops, or government offices ; but the bazars are 
carefully separated by nationalities, and Arabs, 
Greeks, Italians, French, Germans, Hindoos, and 
others have each their own little street where 
they may buy their breadstuff, ready ground or in 
the grain, meat, vegetables, fruit, or clothing, and 
trade generally with their own kind, without com- 
ing into unpleasant contact with “ infidels” and 
other undesirable people. 

This sketch was made in May, when there were 
in the markets oranges, lemons, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, leeks, onions, melons, vine leaves (used as 
spinach), and many other kinds of “ garden sauce,” 
besides meal of barley, oats, peas, beans, lentils, 
on sale in lots of the value of half a cent and up- 
ward. The shop-keepers sit on the counters as 
shown in the picture, and the way be- 
tween the two rows of stalls in the street is only 
five or six feet wide, where the purchasers walk. 
The narrow street thus formed is always shaded 
by mats of palm leaves or other coarse materials. 

The Mohammedan women are required to keep 
their faces carefully veiled in the presence of 
strangers, and this duty is always scrupulously 
performed when in the presence of their hus- 
bands or of other orthodox brethren. But since 
the artist has been a frequent visitor in Egypt, 
the ladies. of the harem have found a way safely 
to expose their fair faces to the “maker of im- 
ages.” The orange-seller’s wife kindly came 
down from the platform and stood for a figure 
while her good man was away getting his noon- 
day lunch, or perhaps at his prayers. She was 
willing to sit for a sketch with her veil off, on 
payment of five francs, provided the picture could 
be finished before her husband returned. 

The baskets holding the meal are woven of 
grass dried after they are made, and are very 
durable. They are nearly as flexible as cloth, 
and are very handily carried when empty, as they 
may be rolled into a small bundle. 

The Englishman who has placed himself under 
the tender care of his dragoman is between two 
thieves and facing a third, who bargains by the 
help of the sign given by the faithless servant, 
who is in league with the dealer, with whom he 
divides the extra profits. 

The bazar is quiet enough in the middle of the 
forenoon, but in the early morning, near noon, or 
at evening there is a jam of excited people, all of 
whom are crowding, shouting, and apparently in 
a desperate hurry to buy the materials for a 
breakfast or adinner. Then is the time to study 
action, ps, colors, character, in a little world 
by itself in each bazar. In the Greek quarter 
there is less confusion and noise, and in the Hin- 
doo least of all. stile 0s aise 
Itisa su to an American to find a 

saeniie dat Mohammedan, _ may be, = 
instance, selling oranges, bursti ito tears 
cause his por has learned value of the 
article, and paid him the price in Egyptian coin. 
Long habit in cha all Franks double or ten- 
fold prices brings tears at once to the seller 
when he reflects that he is robbed of his extra 
gains by the traveller having learned a little 
Arabic, 

The kerosene lamp is a reminder of far-off 
America, and also that it is not the only inven- 
tion of the devil and the Franks that has gained 
favor — Arabs. They wear American-made 
8 

of our make, and are beginning to use our paper 
collars, cheese, condensed milk, and many other 
things which are either cheaper, better, or more 








convenient than similar goods from other coun- 
tries. 

They are a strange people. Even their coin, 
of copper, silver, or gold, is made for them in 
England, and their postage-stamps printed in New 
York. The numismatist may collect varieties of 
modern coins to his heart’s content at Port Said, 
where the money brokers’ cash-boxes are museums 
of the coins of all nations. 

These rough board shanties were built in the 
hurry of the opening of the Suez Canal a few 
years ago, and will be displaced by the more per- 
manent mud-walled houses common in Egypt in 
a short time, but the customs of the people will 
remain unchanged, and the traveller next year 
and next century will find the same Orient, rich 
and rare among the nations of the earth in all 
that dazzles and bewilders the mind. Life in the 
Levant is yet in our day more like the scenes de- 
scribed in the tales in the Arabian Nights than 
our Western sober reality. At least so it seems 
to the traveller who looks on the outside of things 
at Port Said. The fine old gentleman who smiles 
on the buyer, cheats him out of half of his change, 
blesses Allah, and begs him to call again at his 
shop, and in the same breath, supposing he has 
no knowledge of Arabic, curses him for being an 
infidel dog. Religion is foremost and uppermost 
with all classes, and there is no place where there 
is more ceremony and cant and less religion than 
at Port Said. The worst specimens of all nations 
have gathered there, and by attrition with each 
other have become polished but not changed. 
They exchange vices, but do not traffic in the no- 
bler virtues. 

It is one of the results of the war that the 
Russian is no longer seen at Port Said, and Eng- 
land will probably take good care that he will 
never be more than a visitor at the entrance to 
the “great highway to India.” 

The markets at Port Said are supplied with a 
great variety of melons, which are at once both 
meat and drink. They have a variety of cucum- 
ber that grows to the length of three or four feet, 
and is a delicious refreshment on a hot day. 

It is not an unusual custom for men or women 
to lie and sleep on their counters between the 
tides of visitors. To the artist such groups af- 
ford many a choice subject. The neighbors prob- 
ably keep watch at such times. On inquiry it was 
said to be very seldom that any thing is stolen in 
the bazars. When a beggar comes along he mute- 
ly looks his wants, and they are relieved. There 
are few, if any, more charitable people than the 
Arabs—charitable in gifts and services ; but (such 
is the weakness of human nature) they do so love 
scandal! The very air is burdened with tales of 
social life that just border on the forbidden, and 
suggest the misfortunes of the unwary. Both 
men and women indulge in the dangerous pastime, 
which takes the place of the newspaper. 





WILD STRAWBERRIES. 
« ORE strawberries ?” said Mrs. Wylde, with 
a perplexed contraction of her brows. 

“Yes,” said old Phillis, the cook. “I’ve made 
two short-cakes an’ a pie, an’ dar ain’t nigh enough 
left to fill de big glass dish for tea.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Wylde, “‘ what shall we 
do? Lisette is dressing, and Maude never could 
endure the sun. Barbara”—to a slender young 
girl who was curled up in one of the deep win- 
dow-seats, reading—“ you'll have to go.” 

Barbara Wylde roused herself out of an Arca- 
dian dream of Dickens’s Little Nell, and fixed a 
pair of big blue eyes on her mother’s troubled face. 

“Go where, mamma ?” 

“Down to the south pasture lot for wild straw- 
berries. The ground is crimson with them there, 

Barbara Wylde scrambled down out of her 
high perch. 

“ Mamma,” said she, “what a nuisance all this 
is! I don’t believe Captain Ellwood Severn is 
worth all this trouble. I don't believe he’ll fall 
in love with either Maude or Lisette. And I 
think preserved gooseberries are quite good 
enough for him.” 

“Hold your tongue, child!” said Mrs. Wylde, 
sharply. “Take the basket and go for the 
strawberries at once.” 

“ But it’s so hot, mamma !” 

“ Put on your broad-brimmed straw flat.” 

“ And I haven’t finished my novel,” pleaded 
Barbara, with her mind reverting longingly to 
Little Nell. 

“ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Wylde. “ You read too 
many novels, a deal, for a child of your age.” 

And Barbara disappeared, unwillingly enough, 
into the apple orchard, across which a sinuous 

rdered with buttercups and red clover, 
led direct to the velvet slopes of the “ south pas- 
ture,” where the ripening fruit of the wild straw- 
berry shone like tiny rubies along the course of 
a musical little brook, all fringed with reeds and 
alders and tall-growing ferns. 

“ Strawberries, indeed!” said Barbara to her- 
self. “It’s dreadful to be the youngest of a fam- 
ily of girls, and have to pick strawberries for 
one’s elder sisters’ beaux.” 

And she pushed the yellow curls out of her 
eyes, and went to work in earnest, 
popping the largest and sweetest of the berries 
into her little round rose-bud of a mouth, stain- 
ing her dress as she knelt down to seek the shy 
treasures under the clustering 


“TI wonder which of ’em he'll marry?” said 
Barbara to herself, as she paused a minute to 
listen to a robin which, perched on the boughs of 
a feathery elm beyond the brook, trilled out his 
barcarolle of glad music. “ Lisette is the pretti- 
est, of course, and he can’t know what a dread- 
ful temper she’s got. But Maude is literary, and 
has read all the new books, and can talk so well. 
Gentlemen like intellectual ladies. I wish”— 
with a sigh—“ that J was intellectual.” 





And our little maid fell to work at the straw- 
berries again for full five minutes. And then she 
shook her basket, and peered down into its depths 
with eyes of azure despair. 

“Not half full,” said she to herself; “not a 
quarter full. Oh,dear me! how I wish some one 
would come to help me! And there is some one 
stretched provokingly in the shade under Squire 
Dallas’s big oak by the stone wall where the 
sweet-briers grow. People have no business to lie 
in the shade when other people have to be work- 
ing hardin the sun! And I do believe it’s Squire 
Dallas’s new hired man, and he ought to be at 
work in the hay-field instead of lying there under 
the trees with a book. And,” Barbara added, 
surveying the distant fainéant with resolute blue 
eyes from beneath her uplifted hand, “ he shall 
work ; he shall help me!” 

“Young man!” she called out. The robin 
trilled on, the brook made a cool, tumultuous 
splashing over the mossy stones that formed its 
bed, and no answer came back to Barbara save 
the flutter of the leaves in the hazel copse under 
the hill. 

“Young man, I say!” she called out again, this 
time with a certain accent of the imperious in her 
voice. The recumbent figure under the oak-tree 
straightened itself up at once, and made haste to- 
ward the stone wall that separated Squire Dallas’s 
domains from Deacon Wylde’s south pasture lot. 

I beg your pardon,” said he; “ but—did you 
call?” 

“Of course I called,” said Barbara, thinking 
within herself how tall and straight and darkly 
handsome Squire Dallas’s new hired man was. 
“Don’t you think, young man, you ought to be at 
work ?” 

“At work?” repeated the Spanish -browed 
stranger. “Well, perhaps I ought.” 


“Of course you ought. And since 
you don’t choose to work for your master, you 
may as well be working for me.” 

“ My—master ?” 

“Squire Dallas, of course,” said Barbara. 
“ Dear me, how stupid you are!” 

“And how, may I venture to ask, did you 
know who I was?” he questioned, in an amused 
sort of way. 

“Oh, it didn’t require any great exercise of 
brilliance for that,” responded Barbara, with a 
wise little nod. of the head. “I know Squire 
Dallas has got a new hired man; and if you’re 
not he, who are you ?” 

“That is the question,” said the stranger, 
gravely. 

“ But we mustn’t stand talking here,” went on 
Barbara, in a business-like sort of way. “Take 
the basket and go to picking strawberries just as 
fast as ever you can, because we’re to have com- 
pany at our house—I’m Barbara Wylde, you know, 
young man—and I must get back with the ber- 
ries — as quickly as possible.” 

é ight,” said the stranger ; “I’m tolerabl 
quick a sort of thing, T believe." y 

“I hope you are,” said Barbara—intent on ex- 
tricating a tiny rose-pricker from the point of her 
stained forefinger—‘“ and at other things too. 
Because, if you’re not, Squire Dallas won’t keep 
you. 

“ He won’t, eh 2” 

Barbara shook her head. “The last man went 
away because he couldn’t endure the squire’s driv- 
ing ways,” said she. “Oh, I was so sorry! He 
was nice. He used to lend me books and things 
over the fence, and he taught district school in 
the winters. I used often to come here and talk 
with him over the stone wall, because, you see, it’s 
lonesome up at the house if I do have two grown 
sisters. Lisette is cross with me if I ask to bor- 
row any of her books—she has a dreadful tem- 
per, has our Lisette—and Maude is too intellect- 
ual to trouble herself about a slip of a girl like 
me. Grown sisters are dreadful,” with a solemn 
shake of the head. 

“ And I suppose you are not grown,” said Squire 
Dallas’s hired man, with a curious gleam of amuse- 
ment around the corners of his mouth. 

“No,” said Barbara, “I am only sixteen, and I 
haven’t got trains to my dresses yet. But per- 
haps when the girls get married, and one of them 
is sure to marry this Captain Severn— Oh, take 
care, you’re tipping all the berries out upon the 
grass! Squire Dallas won’t keep you a week if 
you’re as clumsy as ¢hat.” 

But the hired man luckily succeeded in right- 
ing the basket before its crimson contents were 
irretrievably lost. 

“It’s all right,” said he. “See how rapidly it 
is filling up. But suppose this Captain—I forget 
what you said his name was ?” 

“You mustn’t forget things,” said Barbara. 
“Squire Dallas never. will be suited with that. 
He’s a very particular old gentleman. I mention 
these things, you know”—with an air of mild pat- 

“because you seem like a nice, respect- 
able young man, and I should like you to keep the 
place.” 

“TI am much obliged to you,” said the stranger, 
hurriedly putting a strawberry into his mouth. 

“‘Now you are eating the strawberries,” said 
Barbara, severely. “‘ You shouldn’t do ¢hat.” 

“ One or two is of no consequence,” apologized 
Squire Dallas’s hired man. “ But I was going to 
say, Suppose this company gentleman—” ~ 

“ Captain Severn, his name is,” interposed Bar- 


bara. 

“ Yes—suppose that Captain Severn shouldn’t 
fall in love with either of your grown sisters ?” 

“Then he'd be a very great disappointment,” 
cried out Barbara, “because Lisette is six-and- 
twenty, and Maude says she’ll cut her throat 
sooner than be an old maid.” 

“He might fall in love with you,” suggested 
the young man, regarding his pretty companion 
= a sidelong glance from beneath his long 
ashes. 

“With me /” repeated Barbara. Me!—a little 
girl that wears dresses without trains, and isn’t 





out of her scales yet! That's a likely thing, isn’t 
it? Now, I tell you what, young man, you are 
talking a great deal too much and working a great 
deal too little. Perhaps, if you’re very smart with 
the berries, I'll bring you one of Phillis’s tarts, 
and put it on the stone fence to-night. Phillis 
does make the deliciousest straw’ tarts !” 

“That would be delightful,” said the stranger, 
promptly. 

Barbara gave a scrutinizing glance into the 
berry basket. ; 

“T begin to think we’ve got almost enough,” 
said she. 

“Not yet,” pleaded her companion. 

“Yes,” nodded Barbara. “And mamma will 
be in a hurry, and Maude will scold dreadfully if 
I'm not there in time to do her back hair.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said the stranger, with a half 
smile, “that you’re a good deal like Cinderella in 
the story-books.” 

Barbara considered the matter for a second or 
two. 

“So Iam,” said she. “I never thought about 
it before; but I do believe I am a little like Cin- 
derella. But, dear me! there’s no glass slipper 
for me. And as for you, young man,” relapsing 
all at once into the severe Mentor again, “ you had 
better get back as fast as possible to your work; 
and don’t let Squire Dallas catch you loitering 
again, if you've any regard for your place.” 

The stranger stood with doffed cap and atti- 
tude of chivalrous attention. 

“But you'll not forget the strawberry tart?” 
said he. 

“Certainly not; if once I can get old Phillis’s 
back turned long enough to steal it out of the 
milk-room,” said Barbara. 

And off she tripped, with rosy-stained lips, 
golden hair floating recklessly in the wind, and 
light elastic feet bowing down the buttercups 
and red clover as she went. 

“Dear me, chile,” said Phillis, as she came 
into the kitchen, rosy and breathless with the 
haste she had made, “ what a time you’s ben !” 

“Not half an hour,” cried Barbara, flinging 
away her hat, and splashing her face with cool 
water out of the bucket. “ Has he come, Phillis ?” 

“De company yi man, miss ?” said Phillis. 
“No, he ain’t. An’ Miss Lisette she’s a-scoldin’ 
*cause you ain’t ben to arrange de roses for de 
big bokay in de middle ob de table; an’ Miss 
Maude she done can’t fix her hair to suit her; 
an’—dar’s de missus callin’ now. Run, Miss 
Barby, run!” 


“There, mamma, I told you so!” said Miss 
Maude Wylde, the “intellectual”? member of the 
family. “It will be an inconvenient crowd if 
Barbara comes to the table.” 

“Let her wait,” said Li serenely. 

“ But I won’t wait!” flashed out Barbara, her 
blue eyes glittering with indignation. “I will 
come to the first table. After arranging the 
roses and gathering the wild strawberries, and— 
Mauna, @ it right w heep ac tu eho vachk 
kitchen all my days ?” 

“ My dear! my dear!” remonstrated Mrs.Wylde, 
“you are forgetting yourself.” 

“And I do so want to see Captain Severn!” 
added Barbara, resolutely choking down the big 
sob which rose to her throat. 

“ What nonsense !” said Lisette, the dove-eyed 
beauty with the rippling hair and the complex- 
ion of rose and snow. “As if Captain Severn 
would ever look at you /” 

“ But I may look at him, I suppose *” cried in- 
dignant Barbara. “And I’m sixteen years old, 
and you've no right to treat me like a baby.” 

“Children ! children! don’t get to quarrelling,” 
said Mrs. Wylde. “And Barbara can sit just 
here behind the tea-urn, and I dare say we shall 
have plenty of room.” 

“There!” said Barbara, with a triumphant gri- 
mace at her sister. 

“ Horrid little spoiled child!” said Maude. 

“ Barbara always gets her own way,” comment- 
ed Lisette. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Wylde, authoritatively. 
“Here comes your papa up the laurel walk with 
Captain Severn.” 

Lisette peeped from behind the folds of the 
fluted Swiss curtains, Maude ran to the Venetian 
blinds of the bay-window, and Barbara climbed 
with sixteen-year-old agility into a chair to peep 
over her sister’s shoulder. : 

“Oh, good gracious !” cried she, dropping from 
her aerial perch with startling suddenness. 

“What is it?” said Maude. 

“Tt’s Squire Dallas’s hired man!” gasped Bar- 


bara. 

“What?” said Lisette. 

“J—I don’t mind about the first table,” said 
Barbara, turning pink and white, like a York-and- 
Lancaster rose; “I'd rather eat in the kitchen 
with Phillis.” And away she darted like a scared 
young doe, before any one could stop her. 


“Go away!” said Barbara, indignantly. 

She had cried until her eyelashes were all glit- 
tering and her cheeks stained with tears, to say 
nothing of the crumpled state of her sash ribbon 
and white muslin dress, and now she sat crouched 
under the shadow of the great flowering almond 
bush, as if she would fain retreat utterly out of 
the world of sight and hearing. 

Captain Severn stood immovable before her, 
with folded arms and questioning Spanish eyes. 

“T shall not go away,” said he, “ until you have 
pardoned me.” 

“How can I ever pardon you?” flashed out 
Barbara. “You have imposed upon me, you 
have practiced on my credulity.” 

“You asked me to help you gather strawber- 
ries—and I helped you.” 

“You allowed me to suppose that you were 

uire Dallas’s hired man.” 

- “T claimed no identity, one way or the other,” 
pleaded Captain Severn. “I was trying to find 


my way by a short-cut across the fields to your 
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father’s house, and sat down under the oak-tree 
to rest. And when you called me I eame, like a 
true knight of old. Now if you can convict me 
of any serious offense in all this, I stand ready 
to abide the consequences.” 

“ You never, never, will be able to forgive me,” 
sobbed Barbara, again retiring behind the end of 
her blue sash. 

“Little Barbara,” said Captain Severn, falli 
on his knees, as if it were the most natural an 
conventional thing in the world to do, “will you 
forgive me?” 

And what could Barbara say but “ Yes ?” 

Captain Severn insisted upon his strawberry 
tart that evening, according to agreement, and 
they ate it together, he and Barbara, like two 
school-children, out on the lawn, while Maude 
yawned behind a book, and Lisette acidly won- 
dered “what on earth Captain Severn could find 
to amuse him in the chatter of a child like Bar- 
bara.” 

And when the red leaves of late October choked 
up the little stream beside which they had gath- 
ered wild strawberries, there was a wedding at 
the Wylde homestead, and the bride was, not 
Maude the intellectual, nor the lovely Lisette, but 
little Barbara. 

“Dar’s no accountin’ for true love,” said old 
Phillis, as she stirred the wedding cake. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPponpENT. ] 

Only a Cabin-Boy.—London Cooks.—Mr. Brown, Peer 
of, England.—Amatears and Professionals.—Lynch- 
Law in London. 

HE “dark places of the earth,” we are told, 
are “ full of cruelty,” but the desolate wastes 

of the sea, where no public opinion exists save 
that of some small and servile crew, are still more 
full of it. Sailors, as a rule, are a wholesome, 
hearty race of men, but those who are vile among 
them have opportunities for their villainy which 
landsmen have not. A captain of a small trader, 
which is not a coaster, is one of the most irre- 
sponsible of God’s creatures. It is only on board 
a vessel of that class that Charles Ashby Cooper, 
of the Maggie Dizon, could have been slowly but 
surely tortured to death; but the unimaginable 
horrors of his case are heightened by the fact 
that not only the “master” of the ship, but the 
mate and boatswain, were participators in the 
horrible crime, The boy was ill, and they starved 
and beat him to the last gasp, and then drove 
him up aloft, when, from weakness, or to escape 
another thrashing from one of these hateful ty- 
rants, he fell overboard. For weeks this horrible 
story has met one’s eye in the papers, and at- 
tracted it by the attraction of repulsion; and 
presently it will all have to come over again at 
the trial of these miscreants. I am only speak- 
ing of proved facts, and not at all prejudging their 
ence, whan T say that. it, is a reproach to British 
law that they are committed, not for murder, but 
for manslaughter. There is a certain maudlin 
pity always exhibited for wretches who, wishing to 
retain their victim alive for the purposes of fu- 
ture ill treatment, push matters a little too far, 
and kill him; but why should Justice hold her 
hand on account of a circumstance which in com- 
mon reason should render her the more inflexible ? 
Why should killing be held no murder because ac- 
companied with protracted atrocities, beside which 
murder itself sinks into a misdemeanor? Some 
people talk of the tremendous responsibility of 
putting one’s fellow-creatures to death under any 
circumstances: sometimes, on the other hand, 
there is considerable responsibility in keeping 
them alive. It is to my mind a most terrible 
thought that in case these demons shall be found 
guilty, they will still defile the earth by their pres- 
ence, and the air of heaven by their breath. 

Mr. Gladstone has, I see, been lecturing upon 
cookery. I immensely admire him, but if he 
would only lecture the cooks—and improve them 
—I should honor him beyond all men. I once 
heard him called, in an election speech, “the 
greatest living statesman of this or any other 
age”’—a eulogy which was perhaps excessive; 
but any thing short of that I should be prepared 
to say if he should be the means of procuring 
us well-cooked food. I had had such a succes- 
sion of bad cooks at one time that I resolved to 
hire no one who would not cook me a dinner 
upon trial, for which she was to be paid half a 
guinea—the usual price, I believe, for an ordinary 
“professional.” A great many refused, being 
well aware of their incompetence. At last one 
came, and sent up a most excellent dinner; but 
when I asked for her, to give her the money and 
my compliments, she was not forth-coming. She 
had drunk a bottle of port and two pots of porter 
during her arduous duties, and was lying in a 
helpless state of intoxication under the kitchen 
table. If our cooks are sober, they cook indiffer- 
ently ; if they can cook well, they are addicted to 
liquor. It is, however, unfair to generalize, for 
there is a very large number who drink freely 
and can not cook at all. 

The idea so much in vogue among our upper 
classes that all foreigners are superior to English 
people is not so well founded as is imagined. 
With the phrase, “ They do things so much better 
in France!” we are all acquainted, but the fact is 
not always capable of demonstration. In our 
own Exhibition in Hyde Park, for example, what 
should we have said of ourselves if the French 
alone had got their department ready by the 
opening day, while we ourselves—the inviters— 
had absolutely nothing, not so much as a band- 
box, to show our visitors. Yet this is what has 
occurred in Paris, where every body is so prompt 
and clever and charming, and compared with 
which dull London is always so behindhand. 
The ease with which Frenchmen pick up their 
knowledge of foreign countries and their inhab- 
itants, however distant (such as England), is pro- 
verbial. By a Paris paper of last week, for ex- 





ample, we are informed that Mlle. Isabella de 
Peyronnet, niece of the well-known minister of 
Charles X., is about to marry “ Mr. Brown, Peer 
of England. The Browns are among the richest 
of English families, and the word Brown is often 
used as an expression for money itself.” 

Yet another “ society” paper is promised to us, 
under the name of Piccadilly, to which, very apt- 
ly, Mr. Frederick Locker contributes a “Town 
Lyric,” but the rest of the contents of the first 
number appears to be written by amateurs, and 
what is worse, by fashionable amateurs. Since 
the Earl of Desart writes the serial for it, I con- 
clude his lordship owns it—nothing else can ex- 
plain such a choice of a novelist ; and the pens of 
several ladies of title have been secured for its 
contributors. Byron used to say, in his wild 
paradoxical way, that he knew half a dozen 
young men of fashion who could write, “if they 
chose,” as well as any of his literary contempo- 
raries. If one or two of them had not “ chosen” 
and failed, some fools might have believed him. 
It is as contrary to fact as to common-sense that 
amateurs in any walk of life are equal to profes- 
sionals. If the gamekeeper does not shoot bet- 
ter than the gentleman sportsman his master, it 
is only because he is much too wise: in litera- 
ture there is no necessity for such courteous du- 
plicity, and the amateurs are therefore “ not in it.” 

Of course Lynch-law is worse than any law— 
except no law; yet there is at times, even to the 
philosophic mind, a satisfaction in its execution. 
For some time past the crime of child-stripping 
has been upon the increase in London. Women— 
always women—will catch little children out on 
errands, strip off their clothes, and leave them in 
cold and nakedness to find their way home how 
they can. An offer of a sweetmeat or a penny is 
sufficient to tempt these little victims up an alley 
or into some lonely place, where their childish 
confidence is thus abused. In winter-time this 
is a very cruel trick, and to think that women 


R. B. Hayes (now President of the United States) 
was the Major. The latter, during Sheridan’s 
Shenandoah campaign, commanded the Kanawha 
division, and General Hastings served as Adju- 
tant-General on his staff. He engaged with the 
Twenty-third Regiment in all the battles into 
which it was ordered, and owing to his own reck- 
less bravery was seriously wounded in the knee 
at the battle of Opequan, near Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, September 19, 1864. Throughout his mil- 
itary career he won an enviable reputation. In 
August, 1865, he was mustered out as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of his regiment and brevet Brigadier- 
General. The following October he was elected 
to the Ohio Legislature, and served therein until 
1869, when he became Marshal of the Northern 
District of Ohio, a position he retained until 1874, 
when he resigned to remove to Rockford, Illinois, 
where he now resides, and is a banker. He is a 
fine-looking man, with a decidedly military bear- 
ing, and is still seriously lame from the wound 
above mentioned. The President and Mrs. Hayes 
esteem him so highly that they probably feel less 
regret in giving up their favorite niece to him 
than to any other. 

It is now only four years since the daily and 
weekly press vied with each other in descriptions 
and illustrations of the wedding of President 
Grant’s daughter and Mr. Sartoris, yet there are 
many of their readers who, in speaking of the 
prospective wedding at the White House, remark, 
with assurance, “It will be the first which has 
ever occurred there.” So far from this being true, 
there is quite a long list of marriages which have 
been solemnized in the mansion where all the 
Presidents, save the first, have lived. 

The first on record is that of Mr. Jackson, a 
member of Congress from Virginia, and a great- 
uncle of “ Stonewall” Jackson of the Confederate 
army, and Miss Todd, a native of Philadelphia, 
and a relative of Mrs. Madison. This marriage 
occurred while the husband of the latter lady was 





should be found to play it is a sad reflecti 
Certain of the fair sex, however—mothers—have 
of late taken this particular crime under their 
own cognizance, and when they come upon a 
child-stripper they do not give her to the police 
—they inflict condign punishment on her on the 
spot, and leave even less clothes upon her than 
she would have left upon her little victims. It is 
very wrong in them, no doubt, when one comes 
to think of it, and yet, as Mr. Pecksniff says, “ it 
is certainly very soothing.” 

Unfortunately, when you once begin to Lynch, 
there is a difficulty in knowing when to leave off. 
I think it hard, for example, that at Hanley the 
other day a bride and bridegroom, whose united 
ages were eighty-eight, were, on the mere question 
of age, set upon by a mob at church, and ulti- 
mately had to escape by different doors, and un- 
der the protection of ten policemen. The gentle- 
man, it is true, was seventy, and the lady eight- 
een, but if they were content to be made one, I 
me not_see why the public need to object to it. 

e patriarchs were clearly in favor or these dis- 
proportionate unions ; and then how much worse 
it would have been if the difference of age had 
been the other way! 

I see a peace song called “ By Jingo” has been 
dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, who expresses a hope 
that it may have its effect in counteracting the 
rubbishy verse that is being sung in favor of war. 
This reminds me of the attempt made by Robin- 
son Crusoe to teach his man Friday to eat salt. 
The reason of his failure was the same which 
will cause the peace song to be unappreciated by 
the audiences of the music hall—he was speaking 
to a savage. R. Kemsxe, of London. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPoNDEST. | 

yi announcement recently made that the 

President’s niece, Miss Emily Platt, would 
be married to the former Lieutenant-Colonel of 
her uncle’s regiment on the 19th of June was a 
genuine surprise to all her friends in this city, 
who had no idea that this favorite young girl had 
any immediate intention of marrying. It seems, 
however, that it is now about six months since it 
became probable that General Russell Hastings 
would be the fortunate suitor for her hand. He 
was one of the guests at the President’s silver 
wedding on December 31 last, and remained a 
few days at the White House, and has since been 
the guest of his former commander more than 
once. Miss Emily Platt is the daughter of Pres- 
ident Hayes’s only sister, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached. She is a native of Columbus, 
and has two sisters, both married—one to General 
John 8. Mitchell, the other to Dr. Fullerton—and 
a brother, Rutherford Hayes Platt, who lives in 
New York. Their mother died in 1856. Since 
that time Miss Emily Platt has spent most of her 
time, when not at school, with her uncle and Mrs. 
Hayes, to whom she is only less dear than their 
own children. She was educated in Europe, and 
thoroughly improved her opportunities for study 
and travel. In her ready tact she almost rivals 
Mrs. Hayes herself. She is a blooming-looking 
young lady, a year or two over twenty, with soft 
brown hair, expressive eyes, and fair complexion. 
She has a sufficiently round figure to indicate per- 
fect health. She has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to Mrs. Hayes in her duties as mistress of 


the White House, and one is puzzled to know. 


how that lady will be able to spare her. 

General Russell Hastings is not yet quite forty 
years old, but has had a distinguished career. 
He is a native of Greenfield, Massachusetts, but 
went while a child with his parents to Ohio, the 
family settling at Willoughby, eighteen miles from 
Cleveland. When the war began he promptly 
enlisted as a private, but was appointed Lieuten- 
ant of Company I of the Twenty-third Regiment 
0. V. I. General W. 8. Rosecrans, as Colonel, 
commanded the regiment. Stanley Matthews 
(now Senator) was the Lieutenant-Colonel, and 





President, in 1811. The next marriage which 
those versed in the history of the White House 
have mentioned as occurring there was that of 
the daughter of James Monroe, who married Mr. 
Gouverneur, of New York, in March, 1820, while 
her father was President. A son of this marriage, 
Mr. Samuel Gouverneur, has resided in Washing- 
ton with his wife and three daughters for several 
years. They have numerous heir-looms inherited 
from the Monroe family, including the court dress 
worn by Mr. Monroe when minister to France, 
that worn by his wife on state occasions, old and 
rare furniture, valuable portraits and ornaments. 

In 1826, John Adams, son of John Quincy Ad- 
ams, who was then President, was married to his 
cousin Miss Helen in the White House. This 
lady continued to reside in Washington until her 
death, about six or seven years ago. 

Monsieur Pageot and Miss Lewis were the next 
bride and groom who celebrated their nuptials in 
the White House. ~It is believed this occurred 
while General Jackson was President. 

During Tyler’s administration his daughter mar- 
ried Mr. Waller, of Virginia. She has died with- 
in two years. During the last year of his admin- 
istration President Tyler was married in New 
York, and brought his bride to the White House, 
and they held their wedding reception in the East 
Room, where he had first spoken words of love to 
Miss Gardiner a few months before their marriage. 

The next White House wedding was that of 
Miss Nelly Grant and Mr. Sartoris, May 21, 1874. 

A romance which culminated in a marriage be- 
gan in the White House during the single month 
General Harrison presided there. His niece—a 
charming young widow, Mrs. Randolph—was his 
guest, and Mr. James Brooks, afterward member 
of Congress from New York, found an opportu- 
nity in the Green Room one day to win her prom- 
ise to be his wife. 

It appears that both the Green Room and East 
Room have been the scenes of the first stages of 
courtship. The latter, however, has been pre- 
ferred for weddings. An interesting letter by 
Mrs. Seaton, which we quote, gives an account of 
the style in which the wedding festivities of Mis3 
Monroe and Mr. Gouverneur were conducted, which 
is of interest as showing the ceremonials pre- 
ferred at that time. She writes, March 28, 1820: 

“The New York style was adopted at Maria 
Monroe’s wedding. Only the attendants, the re- 
lations, and a few old friends of the bride and 
groom witnessed the ceremony, and the bride- 
maids were told that their company and services 
would be dispensed with until the following Tues- 
day” (this seems to have been a week later, as 
the wedding occurred on a Tuesday), “ when the 
bride would receive visitors. Accordingly all who 
visit at the President’s paid their respects to Mrs. 
Gouverneur, who presided in her mother’s place 
on this evening, while Mrs. Monroe mingled with 
the other citizens. Every visitor was led to the 
bride and introduced in allform. But the bridal 
festivities have received a check which will pre- 
vent any further attentions to the President’s 
family in the murder of Decatur. The first ball, 
and which we attended, consequent on the wed- 
ding was given by the Decaturs. Invitations were 
out from Van Ness” (the uncle of the late Mrs. 
Roosevelt, of New York), “Commodore Porter” 
(father of the present Admiral of the navy), 
“ ete., all of which were remanded on so fatal a 
catastrophe to the man identified with the glori- 
ous success of his country in the late war.” 

The remainder of the letter refers almost ex- 
clusively to Decatur and his wife. 

In a recapitulation of marriage festivities at 
the White House it is proper to recall that in the 
autumn of 1874 Colonel Fred Grant brought his 
bride, whom he married in Chicago, to the White 
House, and the President and Mrs. Grant gave 
them a very handsome wedding reception; and 
also that President Hayes and his wife celebrated 
there the twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
~~ on last New-Year’s Eve. 

he wedding which has attracted most atten- 
tion of any which has occurred in Washington in 





May is that of Miss Vinnie Ream, the sculptress. 
Lieutenant Hoxie, U.S.A., who married Miss Ream 
on May 28, is a very highly esteemed young officer 
of the Engineer Corps, who has been serving for 
@ year or two as engineer in connection with the 
District government. He is only thirty-three years 
old, but is quite gray. The wedding occurred at 
Ascension (Protestant Episcopal) Church at 7 p.m. 
on the daynamed. There were four bride-maids, 
the same number of groomsmen, and six ushers. 
The former were two nieces of Lieutenart Hoxie, 
the Misses Harris, Miss Lilian Pike (daughter of 
Albert Pike), and Miss Morgan (daughter of Sen- 
ator Morgan, of Alabama). The groomsmen were 
Messrs. Shaw and Shanklin, Lieutenant Simons, 
and another, and the ushers were General B. H. 
Robertson (of Virginia), Mr. Macomb, Lieutenant 
Dunwoody (the able assistant of General Myer, 
the chief signal officer), Mr. George Dunn (son of 
the Judge-Advocate-General), Lieutenant Birney, 
U.S.A., and Mr. Frank Lee. General Sherman 
gave the bride away. Among the wedding guests 
were included a number of ladies and gentlemen 
eminent in social and political circles. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Crickens FRIED wit Ricr.—Take two or three 
chickens, cut them up, and half fry them. Then boil 
half a pint of rice in a quart of water, leaving the 
grains distinct, but not too dry. One large table- 
spoonful of butter stirred in the rice while hot. Let 
five eggs be well beaten into the rice with a little salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, if the last is liked. Put the 
chickens into a deep dish, and cover with the rice. 
Brown in an oven not too hot. 

Pick.ie @oop For Usk as soon AS MADE.—One gallon 
of chopped cabbage, half a gallon of green tomatoes, 
one quart of onions, six pods of green pepper from 
which the seeds have been extracted, all chopped fine 
and mixed. Let it stand for a night, and then strain 
off the liquor and throw it away. Now the pickle is 
ready for the fire, when must be put in the kettle with 
it a table-spoonful of ground mustard, two ounces of 
ginger, two ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of cloves, 
three ounces of salt, one ounce of celery seed, one gal- 
lon and a half of vinegar. Boil all well together until 
the vegetables are tender and clear. When this is the 
case, the pickle wil] be found ready for use. 

Lavy Sunpreianp Cakes.—One quart of flour, three 
eggs, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, three cup- 
fuls of sweet milk, and a tea-spoonful of salt. Mix and 
beat light. Bake quickly in small tin moulds. Do not 
let the batter stand long before baking, as the excel- 
lence of these cakes depends largely upon the expedi- 
tion with which they are made and served. 

Porren Berr.—Take the smaller round cut from a 
fine fat beef, and bake it with a little salt, the beef be- 
ing fresh. Make a little gravy with it, and put the 
beef away until the next day, when it must be chopped 
into small pieces. Take two nutmegs, one table- 
spoonful of allspice, one table-spoonful of black pep- 
per, and alittlesalt. Beat up the spices, and mix them 
with the gravy in astew-pan. Beat the beef in a mor- 
tar very fine, and, as you beat, season with the spiced 
gravy. Pack in small pots or jars, and cover with 
fresh butter. 

Dourasie on Cake Yrast.—Most good cooks prefer 
liquid yeast, but as that is apt to become unexpectedly 
sour, especially in hot weather, a prudent housekeeper 
will provide herself with a supply of that which keeps, 
and may be found ready at any moment. Laying 
prejudice aside, excellent light bread can be made with 
this same cake yeast ; and it is, at all events, well to 
know how it may be prepared. Take half a gallon of 
water to a quarter of a pound of hops, and boil them 
together till the water is reduced to one quart. Strain 
and thicken it with flour, and boil it to the consistency 
of common starch. Let it stand till milk-warm ; then 
put a tea-cupful of good liquid yeast to it, and set it 
aside until well leavened. Then stir into it Indian 
meal until it is stiff enough to roll out into cakes or 
make up into small balls. Dry them on a board in 
the shade, turning them five or six times in the course 
of the day. It is better for them to be in a place ex- 

as much as possible to the air, or even wind. 
When you use this yeast, take a piece about an inch 
square, or a8 much as will fill a tea-epoon when it is 
rubbed up to powder, and dissolve in a little warm 
milk or water a short while before you are ready for 
it. To this quantity put a quart of flour, made up 
with half a pint of milk or water. 





DESIGNS FOR COUNTRY 
HOMES. 
URING the last few years an eager and con- 
stantly increasing interest in the subject of 
artistic homes has sprung up in our midst. We 
have evidently passed through the period when 
the house was regarded simply as a convenient 
shelter from wind and rain, and the later epoch 
when it served as a crude expression of wealth 
expended in accordance with the upholsterer’s 
behests, and have arrived at the time when it is 
the fashion to look upon a man’s house and its 
plenishing as the exponents of his growth in re- 
finement and culture. People no longer are ex- 
pected to build and furnish habitations, large 
and small, after a set model, but to make them 
represent their own individuality and esthetic 
taste. And as every one who has attained a com- 
petence intends, or ought to intend, to be his own 
landlord, and sit down under his own vine and 
fig- tree with the proud feeling of independence 
which he can never attain beneath a hireling 
roof, it behooves him to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible amount of information on a subject that so 
nearly concerns his happiness. 

Unfortunately, however, there is more zeal than 
knowledge concerning house-building in the com- 
munity. Houses are built and bought without 
regard not only to picturesqueness and conven- 
ience, but to the vital features of drainage and 
ventilation ; and disease and death are introduced 
into many a household for the want of the sim- 
plest knowledge of sanitary rules. 

To diffuse popular knowledge on these all-impor- 
tant topics, and to guide the public taste in decora- 
tive matters, Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just 
published an admirable work by the well-known 
architect Mr. H. Hudson Holly, entitled “ Modern 
Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted to Amer- 
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Fig. 1.—Desian ror Country Home costina $4500. 


ican Wants and Climate, with a Treatise on Fur- 
niture and Decoration, illustrated with 100 Orig- 
inal Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions.” This comprehensive and eminently 
practical treatise discusses every thing pertaining 
to the construction of the dwelling: the site, 
plans, building materials, specifications, framing, 
roofing, glass, chimneys, plumbing, heating, and 
ventilation, as well as the fittings and furniture 
and the cost of the edifice, and gives invaluable 
advice to householders and house-owners. The 
book serves as a complement to the various ex- 

cellent works on 

household art 
| previously pub- 
lished by Messrs. 
| Harper & Broth- 
| ers; notably Mrs. 

Harriet - Pres- 

eott Spofford’s 

brilliant Art Dee- 
| oration Applied 
| to Furniture, 
\ |, with which 

the readers 

of the Bazar 
| are familiar, 


: and which is 
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Fig. 6.—Recessep Baicony. 
pronounced by competent critics to be the best 
book on the subject extant; Colonel George 
Ward Nichols’s interesting Art Decoration Ap- 
plied to Industry ; and Mr. William C. Prime’s 
admitable Pottery and Porcelain, which has no 
superior as a text-book on ceramic art. 

The accompanying designs for country homes 
of moderate cost, from early sheets of Mr. Holly’s 
Modern Dwellings, can not fail to be of interest 
to our readers, whom we -refer to the book in 
question for ground plans and further details 
concerning the dwellings, for which we have not 
space, 

* Fig. 1 represents a small cottage, consisting 
of a vestibule; parlor, 15 by 23; dining hall, 14 
by 18; dining-room closet; butler’s pantry ; kitch- 








en, 14 by 18; main stairs; back stairs; kitchen 
closet ; and verandas. Estimated cost, $4500. 
This was intended for an alteration of an ordi- 

















interior materially changed. 
parlor, and that on the left accommodating the 
dows is used as a hooded porch, with recessed 
economy the main staircase is placed in the din- 
troduced into the latter without disturbing the 
a large china closet 
tains a back ys \ 1 
closets. The \ 
is intended 
proached di- 
The second \ 
bedrooms 
space for 
tic. 
20; library, 14 by 14; 
room; kitchen, 14 by 15; 

Esti- 
mated cost, $6500, 
esque outlines. The hall is of the L shape, hav- 
the parlor for a piano, and a similar one in the 
ler’s pantry contains sink and dresser, and com- 


nary square house with a kitchen wing, the lines 
of the house and roof remaining the same, the 

The principal features added are the two bay- 
windows in front, the one on the right for the 
main staircase, each running the entire height 
of the building. The space between these win- 
baleony above, giving the whole a varied and 
somewhat original aspect. Through motives of 
ing hall, the vestibule acting as an entrance to the 
dining hall and parlor, so that guests may be in- 
family while at meals or desiring privacy. 

The dining-room has 
and butler’s pantry, = 
with recess for side- 
board. The Sak 
kitchen con- (a 
staircase 
and two 
room over , a 
the kitchen C 
forservants, 
and is ap- 
rectly by the 
back stairs. 
story has 
three large 
and bath. 

There is Lat 
two rooms a: 
in the at- 

Fig. 2 consists of a 
main hall; parlor, 14 by 
dining-room, 14 by 18; 
butler’s pantry; store- 
pantry; laundry; vesti- 
bule; main stairs; back stairs; verandas. 

This building is a specimen of how a simple 
square structure may be broken up into pictur- 
ing double doors near the entrance, connecting 
the parlor and library. A broad pier is left in 
library for the book-case, while the dining-room 
has a special niche for the sideboard. The but- 
municates with an ample store-room. The kitch- 
en, though small in itself, has a large pantry, and 




















Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Bovpor. 




















Fig. 2.—Desien ror Country Home costine $6500. 


is connected with the laundry, where much of the 
rough work may be done. 

There are four large bedrooms and one bath- 
room in the second story, together with finished 
rooms in the attic. The main staircase ascends 
toa landing, at the top of which there is a stain- 
ed-glass window opening on to a second-story 
balcony. The house is of frame, sheathed on the 
outside and clapboarded. The panels between 
the windows are smooth-ceiled, upon which flow- 
er patterns are stencilled. The gables and attic 
walls are covered with ornamentally cut shingles, 
the whole having a broken and varied effect. 

Fig. 3.—This is a simple frame cottage, such as 
many of our American people might build, con- 
sisting of veranda; main hall; library, 15 by 15; 
office, 8 by 9; living-room, 15 by 28 ; dining-room, 
15 by 20; butler’s pantry ; store-room; kitchen, 
14 by 20; servants’ hall; servants’ porch; back 
stairs; principal stairs. 
Estimated cost, $8000. 

The living-room is large, 
surrounded on three sides 
bya wide ve- 
randa. The 
dining-room 
connects 
with the 
kitchen 
through a 
butler’s pan- 
try, out of 
fhe which opens 
(st a _store- 











room. The 

“kitchen has 
a a two closets, 
and there 
are back 
stairs. The 
library is of 
good size, 
communica- 
ting with 

: the gen- 
: tleman’s 

“growlery;” 
both these rooms open 
on to the veranda. The 
second story has four 
bedrooms, bath, and 
two dressing-rooms ; the 
servants’ apartments 
are in the attic. 

From the staircase landing a very pretty effect 
is obtained by a triplet window of colored glass, 
lighting the first and second stories, and showing 
conspicuously from both. The left-hand window 
communicates with a large balcony, covered by 
the main roof. Another unusual feature is the 
bracketing out of the main roof over the sitting- 
room veranda, in order to cover the second-story 
baleony. 

Fig. 4.—This picturesque dwelling contains a 
vestibule ; staircase hall; parlor, 15 by 25; libra- 
ry, 15 by 19; dining-room, 15 by 18 ; butler’s pan- 
try; store-room; kitchen, 15 by 16; back hall 














and stairway ; veranda, 15 by 17; and library bal- 
cony. Estimated cost, $8000. 

The rooms are of good size, with a spacious 
vestibule, from which, if the main hall is used as 
a sitting-room, the library and parlor may be enter- 
ed direct. The chimneys in hall, dining-room, and 
library are grouped together, so that they may be 
carried up in a single shaft—a matter not only of 
economy in construction, but in winter (when fires 
are required in the living-rooms) all the heat may 
be thereby retained. The kitchen chimney is so 
arranged as not to heat the house in the summer. 
The staircase landing is lighted by the triplet 
window of stained glass. Under the landing is a 
lavatory, which is approached by descending a few 
steps from the back hall. From this there is an 
exit, which is on a level with the main grade, and 
also serves as a rear entrance to the kitchen, 
Here, again, the veranda is arranged on the porch 
system, being about fifteen feet square ; while the 
balcony from the second story is grouped in with 
the porch, and sheltered by the same roof.. There 
is an opening to the front from the upper bal- 








Fig. 6.—Batcony rrom Wrruty, in Design 
Fie. 4 


cony; while the side, acting as a gallery, is in 
communication with the porch below, as seen in 
the vignette Fig. 5. 

Fig. 6 shows how a pretty recessed balcony 
may be effectively arranged under the turreted 
roof of a cottage so as to serve as a veranda to 
an upper room, where in pleasant weather much 
of one’s time may be spent. 

Fig. 7 gives a pretty and appropriate design 
for the boudoir, or “ ladies’ bower,” as it was call- 
ed in olden time—the “ mother’s room,” the per- 
sonal retreat of the mistress of the household. 
This, the author says, should be easily accessible to 
the living-room and kitchen, and should be placed 
on the south or east side of the house, where a 
conservatory can be arranged if practicable. 





Fig. 4.—Desian ror Country Home costinG $8000. 
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Borper ror Caitpren’s Linceriz.—Wuite EmBRoiwery. 


Woven Bram, Tatrep, anp Crocuer Enaine ror Lingerm. 


Russian Braid and Crochet Square for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 397. 

Tus square is worked with Russian braid three 
quarters of an inch wide which is furnished 
on both sides with single loops, and with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80. 1st round.—On the 
edge of a square of Russian braid in the size 
shown by the illustration work * 6 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) separated each by 1 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the six loops on the next side of 
the Russian braid, then 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
next corner of the small square, 13 sc, on the 


short loops of blue satin ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide and the back with double loops of similar 
ribbon. These loops are headed with box-pleated 
Spanish lace an inch and a half wide, set on with 
the straight edges turned toward each other. 
On the crown in front are set loops and point- 
ed ends of blue satin ribbon. Strings of sim- 
ilar ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—Desien or Jute 
Rug, Fie. 1, Page 397. 
Smyrna Srircn. 
Description of Symbols: 8 let 
(darkest), % 2d, ® 3d, ) 4th 
(lightest), Brown ; © Maize; 
' Foundation, 


Border for Children’s Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked on batiste or nan- 
eS ee sook in satin, tent, button-hole, and overcast 
—. nian tle: * Swiss Musiin anp 
Satin Rippon Cap. 









next end of the braid, 1 
se. on the following cor- 
ner, 1 ch., and repeat 
once from > ; finally, 1 
ch.,.1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the first se. in this round. 
2d round.—4 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as 
first de. (double crochet), 
then always alternately 
1 de, on the second fol- 


stitch, and is ornamented 
with wheels. 
Woven Braid, Tatted, 
and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is 
worked with two 
different kinds of 
woven braid and 
with crochet cotton, 
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Wik N oan Ii. ne ‘ iW, VON ea Ns No. 60, part- 
Nt? My ; n 1 ! > v 7 a \y \ ‘dl : Ry ) WA Ti | ly i tat i 
An ft “4 , ma in 4 ya ‘\ . Wy My js NJ i N hy WN HAE y im ta ting 
a WN oa , YY. yy and partly in cro- 
ff chet- work. First 
take a piece of braid 
oN We ie, furnished on one side 


i I hi TM wel i with triple loops and on 
the third of the 8 ch. — , Mh iy f wp. . wY s, \ mH ’ Vs ibe. i the other side with single 
as first de. in this round. 3 Ay tet sis A } , te ‘ , loops, and work the tatted fig- 
round.—8 ch., the first 3 of which i in ys Yh NY) HN ; oops, an e ed fig 


count as first de., * three times alter- 
nately 1 de. on the fourth following st. 
in the preceding round, 5 ch., then 2 de. 


ei Secs oe niu ures as follow: »* One ring of 5 
we Wu fi ts } | as dk. (double knot, consisting of one 


ui knot to the left and one knot to the 


ey we" il ANY 


rs NY Ny 


. ! ma ‘Ss igt ict 6 c aste 
r qt wy ay “ right), 1 p. (picot), 6 dk., fasten to the 
sepersted’ by 6 ch. on the dc. forming the mie Aly, yy Wy vag ie Na Ww second following loop on the side-of ‘the 
corner st, 10 the next corner, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 2 Y bes an f ‘ " . braid, which is furnished with single loops, 6 
third following st., 5 ch., and repeat three times ’ ( mw ah ‘ i i Y mi ir 7 1 dk., 1 p., 5 dk., close the ring, then two rings as 
from *, but finally, instead of the last de. and 5 ch., W wr ve it ie y Gg NN, ws D | before, but instead of working the first p. fasten 
pine ot ape igadihee hase dais | it! ie os i - i ie to the last p. of the preceding ring, and fasten to the 
de. in this round. 4 NY A o gal h ‘at MN te Hh : third following instead of the second following loop of 
. . : N Aft! NN Wf) $ ‘ : the braid; then fasten the thread. On the other side of 
Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Ribbon Cap. ’ iS aK o 5 Ps oH4 gs the braid crochet the Ist round, as follows: + 1 de. (dou- 

For the brim in front cut of stiff lace one piece fourteen ~ ie & HN 


zi ble crochet) on the middle of the three loops in the next hol- 
et low, 1 
i se. (sin- 

i WH gle crochet) 
: on the middle 
of the following 
three loops, 2 ch. 
(chain stitch), + 1 
se. on the first of 
the next 3 loops, 5 
ch., 1 se. on the last 
of the same 3 loops, 
3 ch. and repeat 


inches and a 
half long and 
an inch and three- 
quarters: wide and MAN? Uline) Dl 
for the back cut a SEAN 235 

piece nine inches and 
three-quarters long and of 
the same width. Fold these 
parts over ribbon wire to 
half their width, join both 
parts, and lay the brim in a 
pleat in the front and back. 
Pleat the crown of Swiss 





: four times from +, 

muslin, and set it on the : but finally, instead 

Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Dresses.—Porxt Russe, brim. The front of the cap Borper For Scarrs, etc.—CHain of 3 ch., work only Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses.—Burron HoLe 
Burton Hore, anp Satin Sritch Emproiwery. is trimmed with long and Stitch EmBrorwery. 2 


2 ch. and 1 sc. on AND Satin Stirco Empromery. 
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the middle of the next 3 loops, and repeat from 
*. 2d round.—-»* 1 se. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, +- 1 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of these), 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
3 ch. 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., and repeat three times from +, and 
then repeat from *. On the side on which the 
tatting was done, and taking up the second piece 
of braid, which is furnished with single loops on 
both sides, crochet the 3d round.—Fasten to the 
next loop on one side of the second piece of braid 
(to do this, drop the stitch from the needle, insert 
the latter into the corresponding stitch, and draw 
the dropped stitch through), * 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
loop of the first braid before the next tatting fig- 
ure, 4 ch., fasten to the next loop on the second 
piece of braid, 4 sc. on the 4 ch. worked previous- 
ly, 1 se. on the same loop on which tue ‘ast sc, 
was worked, 5 ch., fasten to the following loop on 
the second piece of braid, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the p. of 
the next ring in the tatted figure, 5 ch., fasten to 
the third following loop on the second piece of 
braid, 1 short treble crochet on the knot which 
connects the first and last ring of the tatted fig- 
ure, 5 ch., 1 se. on the p. of the next ring in this 
figure, 5 ch., fasten to the third following loop on 
the second piece of braid, and repeat from >. 
4th round:—On the other side of the second piece 
of braid work always alternately 1 de. on the 
next loop, 2 ch. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquirer.—Your purple is very bright for a street. 


dress. Make a princesse polonaise with basque front 
by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XI, and 
wear over a black skirt. 

J. M. F.--Get gray or blue satine or else cretonne 
of the two colors to cover your furniture. The du- 
chesse table is a half-round high table with a mirror 
mounted upon it. The mirror, top and sides of table, 
and, indeed, all the wood-work, are covered with blue or 
pink silesia, over which white Swiss muslin is draped. 

Avroz C.—Your blue silk is not too bright for a sum- 
mer dress if made up with grenadine or with summer 
bourette in which this shade of blue appears. Do not 
dye silk if you can use it in its original color. 

L. M. H.—The patterns were sent you promptly. 

Mus, H.—Black French lace will be much used on 
summer silk dresses. It is put on in knife pleats. 

Mapam.—A cashmere wrap, either a sacque or a man- 
tle, will answer with your silk and cashmere dresses. 
Use the pattern of the Clinging Mantle illustrated in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. XI. Trim according to directions 
given in that paper. See descriptions in New York 
Fashions in late numbers of the Bazar for hints about 
cashmere dresses and their trimmings. 

Scnsontser.—Plain twilled cashmere or else the 
rougher camel's-hair is most used for jackets. They 
are of medium length, trimmed with fringe or with 
pleated lace. To be suitable for a street dress your 
brocaded silk should be combined with dark brown, to 
make it more quiet in color. The pattern of it is styl- 
ish, but the color is rather gay.—Of course you should 
call the second time upon the stranger after she has 
returned your first call—uniess you wish to drop the 
acquaintance. 

L. L.—Your brown silk is not too old in color if you 
will trim it with pipings of cream or of beige silk, and 
also velvet pipings. Make it by the pattern of the 
Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front illustrated in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. XI. Put on a vest of the velvet; 
also collar, cuffs, and bows. 

Constant Reaper.—Your cream white sample is 
quadrillé cloth, and will make a handsome polonaise 
over a seal brown silk skirt. Trim ft with silk pipings. 
It should have sleeves, 

M. E. W.—Flannel dresses for the beach and for 
mountains should be made by the pattern of the Lady’s 
Short Kilt Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XI. 

A Cotieer Gret.—Old gold silk pipings are more 
suitable on black grenadine dresses for the house than 
for the street ; the same is true of transparent sleeves. 
There is nothing newer for a yachting dress than a 
kilt skirt with a pleated yoke waist, or else a cut-away 
coat and vest. The darkest black-blue or myrtle 
green flannel is chosen, and trimmed with white Her- 
cules braid in several narrow rows. Black silk is in 
good taste for “‘ second mourning” dresses. 

Aw O_p Supsoriper.—A biack silk dress for a “‘ dressy 
lady of thirty or thirty-five years” should be made by 
the pattern of the French Coat illustrated in Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. XL, or else like the Habit Basque and 
Combination Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. 

Crntse.—Bangles will probably be only a transient 
fashion. It is a matter of taste about wearing them. 


Some nervous people find intolerable their noise, for | 


which you like them. 

Mars. J. P.—Your silk sample did not reach us. For 
your travelling dress get gray or beige-colored de bége, 
and make it by the Short Kilt Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XI. It is not too youthful for 
you, and will be very useful in the country. 

H. E. H.—Read about girls’ spring sacques in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. XL. 

Aviie,—Your green silk is rather bright. Use it for 
the Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XI. Get very dark myrtle green 
silk for the apron and lower skirt. 

8. H. D,—The answer just given “ Allie” will apply 
to you also, 

8. M. W.—Raw silk in solid colors or else in India 
pattern would be suitable upholstery for wainut furni- 
ture in your winter parlor that is to be also a dining- 
room. You should at least have a sofa and two easy- 
chairs of this kind, with various chairs for the tabie, 
or as reception chairs. A cabinet, which may also 
serve as a buffet, will be an appropriate piece of furni- 
ture. The carpet should also be of Persian design, 
with a border. The curtains should be of the raw silk 
used for upholstering. 

Eprron’s Wire.—Get shaded blue pearl buttons for 
your silk and worsted suit. Mastic gray or else beige- 
colored kid gloves are most appropriate with a blue 
suit. Get black camel's-hair to combine with ailk for 
a Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XL 

Ienonant.—In writing a friendly or business letter 


sign your name “‘ Mary Moore,” or “ Mrs. Mary Moore,” | 


as the case may be; not “‘ Mra. Tom Moore.” 





Sanatoca Sprives 1x Wrvrrr.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—{Com.] 








Wx. T. Mason, Esq., of St Louis, writes: ‘‘ The 
relief Jonas Wurcoms’s AstuMA Remepy afforded 
me was perfect; I have not had a bad night 
since taking it. This complaint has troubled me 


for a long time, and I have tried many things, 
but in no case found any relief until the Remedy 
came to hand.”—[ Com.] 








Coryvise Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 


a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


Madame Secor, M.D., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston: 
Permit me to express my gratitude to you for the re- 
moval of an Ovarian Fibrous Tumor which troubled 
me for more than ten years, occasioned by a fall during 
the erection of the Continental Theatre in 1865. I was 
confined to my bed for months, caused by external in- 
juries received at the time. I employed an eminent 
surgeon. He cu me of an injured spine, a fractured 
shoulder - blade, and dislocated shoulder, but my in- 
ternal injuries still remained. Although I consulted 
able physicians, I still grew worse. When you com- 
menced treating me, I was both mentally and yom’ 
broken down by my constant suffering. All hope of 
a permanent cure had dese me. By the advice of 
a friend I called upon you, and you pronounced me 
curable, At this time my size was immense. I could 
not lie down without being greatly oppressed for 
breath, and in every way I was completely discour- 
agedy NowI am entirely well, not a trace of the tumor 
remains, and I owe my cure to your skilful treatment. 
The method of treatment being by absorption, the 
most fastidious lady would not object to it. I feel 
grateful to you asa pioneer in this method of cure, and 
will gladly impart my own experience to any person 
similarly afflicted, or that may wish for future infor- 
mation. dress Mrs. J. PAGE DOLLY, 

65 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


MAR TWAIN?S 
SCHAP-BOOK. 
No ormucilage need- 
ed. ~ ony min wy, 
to receive Newspaper Cut- 
tings, Pictures, escrip- 
ti ‘pons, 
Invoices, ¥ e lines 
serve as guides for placing 


Books of 2 or 8 Columns for rr, St mee 


ngs.  theTest of Climate. Prices 
E OLD METHOD AN- $ each. For sale by 
NOYANCES AVOIDED. Booksellers & Stationers. 
Get Descriptive Circular. Slote, Woodman & Co., N. Y. 


ART EMBROIDERY 


Cannot be properly done without our new line of 
colors in EMBROIDERY SILK, made specially for 
the purpose. Send 3 cents for Sample Cards. Trade 
supplied by BENTLEY BROS., 

102 Walker Street, N. Y. 
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Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


remedy for removing radically and permanently 
cnneying disfgurements from th 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injurio 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES. 
@ur Celluloid Thimble excells «ll 
others for durability, neatness and 
will not soll or chafe the finger. They are 
hter than ore du: le than 












Sample sent to any address on receipt of 25 cts, 
Stamps taken. Address 
Co., 258 Broadway, N. ¥. 


TQ Splendid $340ORGANS for $100. 
ORGAN 8, $300 for $90. $275 for $80. 
$190 for $653 and 
8 $900 Piano for $225. 
$200. $750 for $185. $700 for $165. $650 
for $135, cash. Great ins. Unrivalled In- 
struments. Unequalled Prices. Send for Catalognes. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Mme.GURNEY « Co., 


7l1l Broadway, N. Y., and 
175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Mannfacturers and ee of Lace, Honiton, Point, 
Puris, &c.. Illustra Catalogue and Samples sent 


Royal 








| on receipt of 3c. stamp. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 
SUPERFLUOUS Fe een Crna, Ptoiadn, 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
offer to the public their infallible remedy known as 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE, which those afflicted 
with Dyspepsia have used with itive success in 
every case. Ask your druggist for it, or send to the 
General Depot, No. 36 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 
Treatise on Dyspepsia sent, post free, on application. 














APERIENT t! 
regulating 








between the Constitution of 


A Big Battle has been going on for years 
the Sick, on one side, and all the Active Poisons, falsely called 
Mitek henge andi Goa someoerny Wares last is 

illed may ‘ound in every ery. common sense is put! 
a stop to this pernicious conflict. At last =— 


THE PRISONERS 


of the sick-room have discovered that in Tarrant’s Errenvescent Seurzer 
have a tonic, a febrifuge, a laxative, a diuretic, a corrective, a 
antibilions medicine, 


remedies, on 
the best of the fight, and a long list of the 


ual to all ordinary exigencies, and a 
e 


for every ailment of the stomach, the ak the nerves, the muscles, an 
secretive organs. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 

ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 

awarded to us, 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antol- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The mqente alpette or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, invented and first intro- 
duced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Europe as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady’s head-dress—very 
stylish, self-adjustable, always ready, and will not rip 
or tear. Buy from the inventor the only genuine 
article from $2 50 upward. 

ificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 

INVISIBLE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Compbings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
nn eeeaing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. 1 ry Box. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 


FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 
F. Coudray’s AMU TAN, and F KLE LO- 
TION. $2 per Bottle. 


ted $1 50 per Box. 

Something new. F.Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
= the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the a notice. 

Repairing neatly done. Do not fail to send for our 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, én I 
without fermentation — thus retainin: 
vitalized condition — will relieve all 








IVE 
ORGANS, Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 
receipt of $1 00, 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 224 St., New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E, SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Dru 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York, 
3” A lady physician in attendance. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 












Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’d nog ey mention 
Harper's Bazar. Heres 8. Saurru, att St., N.Y. 





Crape Refinished by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old no matter how any J in a 
resi to its original lustre; is ren 
less, and made to withstand dampness or sea air. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER 
& CO., 849 Broadway, N.Y. (Domestic Building). 





— do not need Washing. Do not 
Fray on the Edge. Perspiration-Proof. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Collars and Cuffs, made of 
an entirely new material, superior to linen in appear- 
ance and durability. 
JAS. H. WHEATLEY & CO., Agents, 
Domestic Building Bazar, 
Cor. Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Send 
for circular to Muze, LA FRANC, 685 Broadway, N. Y. 


J fh te LACE PATTERNS, Best and Chea; 
BENTLEY BBROS.., 102 Walker St.. 








x. 








The Retort Gas Stove. 






The new perfect stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooktian ta tee work. Will do the entire family 
cooking wit heating the house or the person sos 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, wood, 
or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
quaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 

RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Send for Circular. Providence, R. I. 
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ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDPY for 


CORPULENCE. 


es 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 
ly vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
ae food in the stomach, preventing its satan 
converted into fat. Taken in accordance with d 
rections, it reduce a fat person from to five 
“Corpulence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago,and what was true then is none 


the less s@ to-day. 
Sold by d sts, or sent, express, upon re- 
Ceipt rg roasts oF sent loc Address, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, ffalo, N.¥ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... . $4 00 












HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ...+.06. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 23 0 weccence 40D 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... eeoeece -- 700 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxiin Square, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazaz, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 56 volumes of the Magaztnz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Wexxty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s Werk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 








| rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 


side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 


; Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 


occupied as solid matter. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square. N. ¥. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
600 & 602 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very * gaa and 

most elegunt novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for Bridal & Evening Wear. 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES, 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, also made 
to order at short netice to match 
any material. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, °8, BANCY GOODS, &ec. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Waller & MeSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
GREAT BARGAINS & IMMENSE ASSORTMENTS 
OFFERED IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS, 
BRY LADY 


URG EV. 
DESIROUS OF GETTING THE BEST GOODS 
R THE MONEY 
THE IMPORTANCE OF GIVING THEM A CALL 
BEFORE MAKING HER PURCHASES. 


ieces yee all-wool filling, in all shades 
and colors, at 123¢c. rth 30c, 
AMASSE LU STRES, marked down to 15c.; worth 


FRENCH BUNTING, 45 inches wide, at 5c. ; worth 
$1; ALL COLORS. 

400 pieces MATELASSE, NEW SHADES AND 
STYLES, at 20c.; worth 30c. 

DEBEIGE, FINE QUALITY, 45 inches wide, at 
50c.: worth #1. 

BOU RETTES, NEW EFFECTS, 45 inches wide, 
50c.; worth $1. 


BARGAINS. 


IN FRENCH NOVELTIES, CASHMERES, POP- 
LINS, MOHAIRS, MELANGES, DENTELLES, AND 
EVERY OTHER STYLE OF NEW AND DESIRA- 
BLE DRESS GOODS AT A GREAT REDUCT ION. 

80 pieces HANDSOME BOURETTES at 7c.; worth 


20c. 
ENGLISH CASHMERES, BLACK ant ieee. 
_— width, at 20c, to 50c.; worth dou 
NCH CASHMERE, BLACK SND COLORED, 
a4 yore wide, at 50c.: worth 80c. 
FRENCH CASHMERE, BLACK, ALL WOOL, 
double width, at 44c.; recently sold at 75c. 
GRENADINES IN ALL THE MESHES. 
D AMASSE and, NOVELTIES at 1246c. | to $2. 
Pe, IMME Vad 
POPULAR PRICES. 
CONTINUATION OF THE GREAT SALE 
OF SACQUES, CAPES, DOLMANS, AND FICHUS, 
AT 2 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


RODGERS & ORE BROS 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave, 


Special and attractive euinais’ in our following depart- 
ments this week 
Silks, Suite, Dress Goods, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, No- 
tions, Ladies’ aaa Corsets, ——\ , Hats and 
Bonnets Trimmed and Untrimmed, Silks, Velvets, Sat- 
ins, Ribbons in an endless variety of novelties. 
We are offering many bargains. 
Send for Samples, free on application. 


Goods sent C.0.D. on receipt of order, and filled at 
the lowest New York prices. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 

NEW YORK. 


KID GLOVES. 


Lowest Prices Ever Offered. 


500 Dozen 2-Button Undressed Real Kids, 
at 45c. ; regular price, $1. 

600 Dozen 3-Button Undressed Real Kids, 
at 60c.; regular price, $1 25. 

These are the identical Gloves on which we had such 
a run last fall, being the Greatest Bargain ever 
offered in Kid Gloves in this country, and Ladies 
should make an early examination, 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Illustrated Book of over 150 Beautiful Patterns of 
Fichus, Barbs, Collars, Cuffs, Necklaces, Handker- 
chiefs, Sacques, Lambrequins, Tie-Ends, &c., 25c., - 
free. Mime. GURN VY«&  CO., P. 0. Box 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 
34 East 19th Street. 

Parties wishing to match articles in furnishing 
rooms can have designs adapted or original designs 
commenced and planned. Lessons in Art Embroid- 
ery, 6 for $5 00. Private Lessons, $2 00 per hour. 
Church Embroidery, $2 00 per hour, Thursdays. 


BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 


80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circulars free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


NHIRD YEAR of our “ Quarterly Sample Sheet of 

Stamping Patterns,” the = publication of its 
kind. Specimen Soar See 10 cen 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. of BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. 0? Vo MILLINERY. 


a) —_ 
on Fanoy Goons. 
O HOSIERY. 


PARASOLS. oe 
SHAWLS. © 

















OS ot 
SUITS. 0D OO Laocgs. 
< JONES 
x x 
l | 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
| AND 
|| Nineteenth St t. Nineteenth Street. 
*O, oO 
SHOES. os SILKS. 
RIBBONS. Oo, a CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 9 0” DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V ~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
a 





aw Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samplesand 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


AITKEN, SON, & GO, 


IMPORTERS, 


873 & 875 Broadway 


TRIMMING LACES 
FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 


The styles represented — Point Dubarry, Raguse, 
Moresque, Brabant, De Lyon, and many others—are 
reproductions by hinery of the hand it and 
rarest antique laces, now held as heirlooms in the 
families of European aristocracy, and long since dis- 
appeared from the market in hand-made goods. 














SCHWAB’S 
IMPROVED CORSET, 


NOVELTY PATENT CORSET STEEL. 





INSIDE. 
> 

MADE IN 
ALLCOLORS 


For Sale by ott Cine Dealers Everywhere. 
‘actured on 


NEW YORK NOVELTY CO., N.Y. 








Honiton and Point Lace Braids. 


Send 8c. for 48-page Illustrated Catalogue and Trade 
Price-List. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


2 5 ELEGANT Cards, (% ave or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven, Ct 








a Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
-/ styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. »Nassau,N.Y. 





EAE] & 


Grand & Alen Sis, NY. 


LARGE OFFERING 


OF FINE 


STRAW GOODS. 


In fact, the Largest this Season. 
Every Desirable Shape. 


NOVELTIES. 


CANNOT BE SEEN ELSEWHERE. 


LEGHORNS, PAMILLAS, CHIPS, DUNSTABLES, 
SPLIT STRAWS, CANTONS, MILANS, &., &., 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


Trimmed Bonnets, Round Hats, 
IN OUR NEW MILLINERY ROOM. 
Largest Stock in the City to select from. 


600 CARTONS FRENCH FLOWERS AND 
OSTRICH FEATHERS—BARGAINS. 


EXQUISITE FANS. 
Toilet Department, Many Novelties. 


Silk Parasols, 
Sun Umbrellas. 


LARGE OFFERING OF BEAUTIFUL GOODS. 


Lowest Prices, for Quality, this Season. 


Catalogue and Price-List, 


Containing over 500 Illustrations, sent 
free on application. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311: Grand St, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen Street. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 








HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


950 ILLUSTRATIONS, 50 cents, post free. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO 








can be grown on the smoothest face ina 
HISKERS few weeks by the use of [NCING, a New 
discovery. One bottle Free. Send stamp for particulars. 
INCINO CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





Harrer & Broruers beg leave to announce the be- 
ginning of a new series of novels under the general 
title of “‘Harper’s Lisrary or American Fiction,” 
devoted exclusively to the works of American authors. | 
No pains will be spared to make the American Series | 
in every respect worthy of popular approbation and | 
support. Only works of a very high order of liter- | 


ary merit, and none which the most fastidious taste 
would exclude from the family circle, will be placed 
on the list; and the publishers venture to express the 
| hope that this new enterprise may open a wide field 
| for the encouragement and development of American 
| genius in the literature of fiction, and awaken fresh 
popular interest in the works of our native authors. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


Alice Perry is a new name, and “ Esther Pennefa- 
ther” is her first venture. But it will not be her last. 
She writes with remarkable clearness and force. She 
will be welcomed whenever she shall again show her- 
self an author.—Albany Evening Journal. 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest, as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. 
*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.— Boston Post. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of feminine human nat- 


ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided | 


pléasure.—V. Y¥. Evening Post. 


A Novel. 


By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is a pectiliarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intenutness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thonght. ** * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

A capital story.— Philadelphia Press. 

It is a striking and original story, and is written 
with considerable power.— Worcester Spy. 





8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusnal talent.—N. ¥. Sun. 

There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “‘ Justine’s 
| Lovers.”—N. ¥. Herald, 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&& Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, plain and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and ‘Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new — for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In ordering 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders by mai 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES. 

. S, — Wholesale De partment, second and third 
floors.. We make specialties of Dress Trimmings and 
Buttons, Neck Wear and Fancy Ribbons. 


E, A MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 | Broadway, N.} &. ¥. 








uiler res 


HAVING OPENED THE PREMISES NO. 847 
BROADWAY as an ADDITION TO THEIR SALES- 
ROOM, WILL EXHIBIT AND OFFER 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


IN THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 


Silks, Organdies,Grenadines, Novelties, &c. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES IN ALL 
= 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


Black French Laces, 


SPANISH, TORCHON, RUSSIAN, and NEW TRIM- 
MING LACES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


MADRALINA, 


THE NEW, NOVEL, AND GRACEFUL LACE MAN- 
TLE, FOR HEAD AND NECK WEAR, 
WATE RE D RIBBONS in all COLORS & WIDTHS. 

EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE FOR 
FLOUNCINGS. 

EMBROIDERY ON NETS FOR GRENADINES. 

NEW GRASS and CRIMPED MARABOUT TRIM- 
MINGS, &c., all at 


EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
MILL] LER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N 
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The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S. 


v of New Aes Just Out. Res / 
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Send for Price-Lists. 





Hamper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. Ill. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE COQUET. 


The Coquet, the latest guneitinn newly invented by 
H. Guilmard. 

The Coquet, a splendid front coiffure ; always ready; 
never requires re-dressing ; made with natural waved 
hair, called Frisure de Fer, from Leon Pelleray, of 
Paris. No lady should be without the Coqnet. Are 

you going toa ball? Put on the Coquet, and you will 
ook charming. Are you going tothe opera? Puton 
the Coquet, and you will be lovely. Are you foing to 
a reception ? ? Put on the Coquet, and you will appear 
exquisite. The Coquet can be worn with any shaped 
hat or bonnet. Coquets for misses of 15. Coquets for 
young ladies of 20. Coquets for ladies of 830. Coquets 
for ladies of 50. Coquets for ladies of all ages. Co- 
quets ready made of ali shades of hair, to match any 
lady’s hair. Don’t forget to call and get the youthful 
Coquet, which is to be found only at H. GUILMARD’S, 
the Great Artist Hairdresser of the United States. 
Sent to any part of the country on receipt of $5. 
841 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Streets, opposite 
Wallack’s Theatre. W ‘holesale and Retail. 


5 


ry; - Styles of Cards, 1 10¢. or 10-C) hromo > Cards, 10c., Sat 
with name; Outfit, 10c. 7. B, Huested, Nassau, N. , A 


Fashionable Cards, no two ali ke, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








MIXED CARDS in fanc y case, name in ‘gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD 1D CO., Northford, Conn. 





LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢c. Outfit 10c, DOW ’D & CcoO., Bristol, Conn. 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO,, Bristol,Conn, 
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OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 


O :VENTE “OTT 
IF OFFENSIVE ODORS CAN NOT BE PREVENTED, COUNTERACT THEM. “Sure the Banks are not safe any more. I must have me Money to-day. I’ll put it into the 
Skirmishing Fund for the Fanians.” 


\ I \ ASS QOS 
\\ \\ \\ \ 





FACETIZ. 


To some pungent remarks of a professional brother, 
a Western lawyer commenced his reply as follows: 
“May it please the Court: Resting on the couch of re- 
publican equality as I do, covered with the blanket of 
constitutional panoply as I am, and protected by the 
egis of American liberty as I feel myself to be, I de- 
apise the buzzing of the professional insect who has 
just sat down, and defy his futile attempts to pene- 
trate, with his puny sting, the interstices of my imper- 


vious covering.” ; 
A RESULT OF OVER-EDUCATION. 


Prerooorovs Curtin (erying). ‘‘ Mamma, I have com- 
mitted a bad sin—idolatry.” 

a ma (with surprise). ‘‘Have you, my dear; how 
607” 

P. C, (crying Jguder than ever). “I have been look- 
a at the dolls In the shop windows, and I want one 
worship dolls.” 


A CHEMIST-ERIOUS HIDE-A ON TOMMY’S 
PART. 


Quitr rast ENoveH.—The discovery has recently 
been made that the earth does not revolve at exactly 
the same rate as it used to. But even now it goes 
round quite quickly enough to bring quarter-day sooner 
than it is wanted. 
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There is an umbrella 107 years old. It was made in 
the reign of George III., and has passed through many 
rains since. It has been stolen 147,596 times. 


——_—»—— 
Is there any connection between the “ naked truth” 
and a “‘ bare oath ?” 


FAIR IN THE FAIR. 

Snr (bewitchingly). ‘‘Oh, I’m so giad you're going to 
see me to my carriage, Mr. Browne !” 

Hr (flattered). “‘ Indeed—and may I ask why ?” - 

Sue. “Oh, because the girls are so jealous, and I 
want to prove that I do not monopolize all the good- 
looking ae be hi he 

[Brown satisfied ; but not so as 
pore yoy ate 


In a provincial theatre, where Macbeth was being re- 
cently played by a clever man, who was also a very 
t favorite with the audience, in the banquet scene 
e had delivered his words to the ghost of Banquo, 
“Hence! hence! hence!” when he dropped on his 
knee, covering his face with his robe, and shudderin 
convulsively. Just as the applause was over, a yout 
in the gallery, carried away with the intensity of the 
acting, cried out, “ It’s all right now, Smith ; he’s gone,” 





Fatuer. “ What is this bag made of, Tommy ?” 
Tommy (a scientijic youth). ‘‘ Oxhide of leather, pa.” 
—_——>—_—— 


*Tt’s all up with us now,” as the balloonist said when 
he reached the clonds. 





————> 
When is a watch like a cork ?—When it’s a stopper. 
neiatiiiannios 
Cirver.—One of the things exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition is a clock with a pistol in it, which it 
appears is fired by the mechanism of the time-piece 
every hour. The intention of this ingenious toy is 
doubtless to kill Time. 
ee 
POLITE FICTIONS. 


Mas. Brown. ‘‘ Dear me, Mrs. Jones, are those tall 
young ladies really yours? I had no idea you had 
daughters grown up!” 

Bs. Jones (who is still possessed of considerable per- 
sonal attractions). ‘Oh yes. I was married at fifteen, 


oo 
WEIGHTED. 
Ciexk (giving change). ‘‘ Have you a penny, Sir ?” 
Swe. “Haw! Don’t genewally cawwy coppars.” 
Creek. “Then I’m afraid I must give you nine of 
’em, Sir.” , i 
HINTS FOR ANGLERS. 


Never fish in troubled waters unless you are certain 
that there are plenty of fish to be caught. 

You can not weigh a fish in its own “‘ scales,” 
= The angler’s favorite dance is “‘ the reel.” 
ee ee . a Somme fishermen’s receipts are all ‘‘ net” profits. 


ye oe And is that young gentleman really your YACHTING A worm on the hook is worth more than two in the 
: ° , ° . mud. 
Gi Mrs. Brown (who is also possessed of ditto, ditto, ditto). “TI would that my tongue could utter Give a fish ever so much line and he will never hang 
Yes—a—I was married at twelve. The thoughts that arise in me !’’ himself. 
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FASHION’S FOLLY. Mr. BoobEiGH HAS JUST BOUGHT HIS LITTLE Son A PRETTY Spitz Doc FoR A Pet. FRIENDS ARE 


Ovp Gentieman, “Sit down, my dear; you'll be so tired before you get through.” REQUESTED NOT TO SEND FLOwERs. 
Lirtie Girt. “ Oh dear, no; mamma said I was not to sit down; it would spoil my dress.” 











